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role in significant library developments of the last 25 years, are: 
(1) "Warren J. Haas: The University Years" (Patricia Battin) ; (2) 
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(James M. Morris); (8) "The Art of International Librarianship: The 
CLR-IFLA (Council on Library Resources-International Ft=deration of 
Library Associations and Institutions) Style" (Herman Liebaers and 
Margreet Wi^nstroom) ; and (9) "Warren J. Haas and the Influence of 
Kis Publications" (Martin M. Cummmgs) . An introduction, a 
biographical sketch of Haas, and a subject/title index are included. 
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Preface 



x\ian s mind, once stretched by a new idea, 
never regains its original dimensions. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Onlv a few mdi\iduals have the insight to foresee the fiiturc and even 
tewcr have the oppoiTuniu' and talent to influence it. Warren J. Haas is 
such a person. I first came to appreciate his uncommon drive to upgrade 
professional librarianship and to improve librar>' service: when, as Director 
of the National Librar>' of Medicine, I observed his commitment to im- 
prove hbrarv- management and to establish book preservation programs as 
president of the Association of Research Libn.ries in 1970. My admiration 
was reinforced when I read his paper, "Management in Research Libraries: 
Implications for Library Education," which appeared in Library QttartHy 
in the fall of 1973. 

Subsequently, I have been privileged to work closely with Jim Haas as 
a member of tht CLR Board of Directors and consultant to the Council 
on Librarv- Resources. For the past five years I have obsenxu his energetic 
efforts to stimulate, support, and sustain advances in librananship and the 
broader field of information science. Clearly, no single person could write 
of Haass coiunbutions to research librananship with a familiarir\' that 
comes from a close association with his professional career Therefore, in 
an effort to ampli{\ my limited knowledge and confirm my esteem for his 
achievements and accomplishments, I asked a group of distinguished 
friends and colleagues if they would be willing to contribute to a Festschrift 
honoring lim Haas on the occasion of his forthcoming sixr\-fifth birthday 
and the tenth year of his leadership as president of the Council on Librarv' 
Resources. 

The contributors were asked to describe Haas s role in significant !ibrar\' 
developments in which he participated, for his contributions arc often 
modestiv concealed in the published recora. Many committee repons do 
not cleariv identity die source of seminal ideas or concepts An example 

Mamn M Cumminc\s is Director Fmrntits of the National Lihra7y of Medicine and a 
co^isnltant to the Conml on Library Rrsources 
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of a recent important publication that appears without aurhor attnbution 
IS Brittle Books: Reports of the Committee on Preservation ani Access (Wash- 
ington, DC: CLR, 1986). This report wai prepared by Haas, whose 
anonymit)' I now violate. It is likely that many other significant reports 
concerned with librar>^ issues have been crafted by his fine "Latin hand" 
and disciplined "Germanic mind." 

In an effort to pronde some fideliw to the histoncal record, I have 
been assisted by iVIar\' Agnes Thompson, who pro\ided me with the 
curnculum ntae and list of publications. I take ftill responsibility for the 
review and abstracting of his publications. My intent is nor only to show 
the scope and diversit}' of Haas's professional interests but also to reflect 
his persistence in the causes he championed— notably, the development 
of librar)' cooperatives and consortia, improvrd library management, pres- 
cn-ation of books and journals, nurturance of librar)- science and research, 
and upgrading of the profession through improved education. 

The impact of the initiatives he sponsored has been augmented by his 
skill in identifying and engaging outstanding associates in his professional 
and administrative work. Possessing the virtues of good sense, courage, 
resourcefulness, and endurance, he has a legitimate claim to being con- 
sidered our Pitions leading librarian The testimony in this book of those 
who have known him well and worked with him should do much to justify 
such a claim 

The format and much of the editonaJ work represenis the fine handicraft 
of Ellen Timmer, who served as a covert collaboracor throughout the 
entire venture, especially the publication process. Jane Rosenberg per- 
fo'-med the onerous but valuable task of compiling the index. Particularly, 
I thank Maximilian Kempner, Chairman of the CLR Board of Directors, 
for his enthusiastic approval of the project and his support for the pub- 
lication. 

Finally, and importantly, I thank the distinguished authors who have 
provided the historical insi^-l ts and current observations that, in the ag- 
gregate, reveal the stare of the art of research librarianship n^ar the close 
of the twentieth centurv' 

Martin M Cuiimungs, M.D. 

December 1988 
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Arc libraries contributing to the information age, or are they being 
bypassed by the new technology? The task of the Council on Library 
Resources is to strengthen libraries as an essential resource for access to 
the world's published literature. No one has done more to achieve that 
goal than Warren J. Haas. 

Jim Haas became president of the Council ten years iigo, at a time when 
new electronic and computer systems were radically changing the ways in 
which information was being communicated. He sought answers to the 
economic, political, and technical questions that were raised by the uti- 
lization of these new methods of inlbrmation transfer. He sought and 
obtained the advice of scholars and senior academic officers as well as of 
research librarians. He defined the issues. Through careful and well-con- 
sidered analysis, he influenced the direction of modern librarianship in 
such areas as bibliographic control, prcscr\'ation of brittle book.% and 
professional library education. 

He is a succcssftil foundation leader. Having sp^nr his professional life 
\Mth libranes and the problems of access to information, he appreciates 
the potential and understands the needs. To donors, he has made a com- 
pelling case for the optimal fiinctioning of libraries. These donors are now 
eager to support the programs of the Council. He requires high standards 
in the use of grant flinds, from specific individual research to large-scale, 
institutional research projects. 

The papers that appear in this Festschrift describe the most important 
library de\elopments of the past quarter centun'. The authors arc profes- 
sional colleagues of Jim Haas who have been in a petition to obsenx his 
contributions. Throughout, the reader nmH fiiA evidence of his creative 
mvolvement. 



Maxtmtlmn W Krmpncr is Chmrntan of the Board of Directors y Council on Library 
Resources, a^td a pamw in the law fmn of Webster Sheffield. 
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The altitude of Jim Haas toward proble*Ti solving is simple: lo him, no 
problem is insurmountable. Where the need is clear, the problem can be 
solved, given sufficient time and persistence. He has the tenacity to look 
to the long term. He has the humor needed to deal with temporary setbacks 
and the vagaries of human enterprise. Not only does he give the impression 
of having things under control, but, with him m charge, they are under 
control. As head of the Council, he effectively uses the considerable talents 
of his colleagues and inspires them to expand their own horizons. 

The papers contained in this book represent an intimate yet objective 
historical account of recent librar>' advances. The reader will not fail to 
be impressed with the role that Jim Haas has been playing in pursuit of 
improved librar\^ performance for the benefit of current and future users 
of information. His special talencs as librarian, manager, planner, and 
leader arc reflected in the composite portrait of this extraordinary man. 



Biographical Sketch 



Warren J. Haas has been president of the Council on Library Resources 
since Januar\^ 1, 1978. He came to the Council from Columbia Universiw, 
\vh^;e he was appointed university librarian in 1970. In 1972, he also 
assumed the position of \ice president for information services. Mr. Haas 
earlier served as associate librarian at Columbia, 1961-66, and as director 
of libraries at the University of Pennsylvania, 1966-69. 

Mr. Haas began his association with the Council in 1974, when he was 
elected to the Board of Directors. Currently, Mr. Haas chairs the Foun- 
dation ' ibrary Committee and is a member of the board of directors of 
the Library of America A former president of the Association of Research 
Libraries, he has served as a member of the steering committee and gov- 
erning board of the National Enquiry i^.to Scholarly Communication and 
as a member of the National Commission on the Humanities and of the 
Science Information Council of the National Science Foundation. Other 
past board mcnbcrships include those of The Research Libraries Group 
and the Center for Research Libraries. As a consultant, he has assisted 
numerous universities, consortia, foundations, and architectural ^\rms 

Born in Racine, Wisconsin, on March 22, 1924, Mr. Haas received a 
B.A. in histor\' from Wabash College ir 1948 and a B.L.S. from the 
Univcrsir\' of Wisconsin in 1950. He received the Henry Elias Howland 
Mcmonai Pnzc from Yale Univ^:rsir\' in 1980 and the 1984 Mclvil E. 
Dcwev Award from ihe American Library Associarion, and was elected a 
Fellow ot the Amencan Association for the Advancement of Science in 
1986. His honorar}' degrees include a Doctor of Literature degree from 
Wabash College (1983) and a Doctor of Humane Letters degree from 
Indiana University (1987). 
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CHAPTER 1 



Warren J. Haas: The University 

Years 

Patricia Battin 



Jim Haass distinguished career m librarianship covers a wide range of 
intellectual achievements and contributions. The fifteen years he spent in 
rescaich librar}' management represent, in a sense, an extraordinary example 
of his abilit}' to translate into realit\' the substance of his theoretical analysis 
of the central role of the libraiy in a changing scholarly environment. The 
record of the Columbia years resonates with all the themes articulated 
during his long career and stands as eloquent testimony to the imaginative 
creativity of his intellect m both theory and practice. 

His managerial career included six years { 1960-66) as Associate Director 
of Libraries at Columbia Universit>s three years (1967-70) as Director of 
Libraries, University' of Pennsylvania, and a return to Columbia as Uni- 
versit}' Libranar\ (1970-72). In 1972, in recognition of his substanrid 
managenal stren^hs and his perceprivc predicrions of the effects of tech- 
n(>logy on information systems, his responsibilities were expandec* to in- 
clude academic and administrarive compuring as Vice President f'^r 
In^'xmarion Services and Universit}' Librarian (1972-77). 

To comprehend the ftill extent of his accomplishments at Columbia, it 
IS important to understand the university environment in 1970. Columbia 
had )Lisr embarked on a pamftil process of recovery and renewal from the 
upheavals of the late sixties, a process which was to consume a full decade 
before the institution regained financial and intellectual equilibrium The 
de\elopmcnt campaign, for example, planned for the late sixries, was 



Pamcia Batun is Presidait of the Commmwu on Pmemition atid Access, she ms 
jmnniy Vwc President }h lnfomai..n Services and University Librarian, Columbia 
University 
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abandoned until the early yenrs of the eighties. The legacy o/ the trauma 
of the sixties, preceded by ti.e complacency of the fifties, was an institu- 
tional communit)' racked by distrust, despair, and the emergence at Co- 
lumbia, as elsewhere in the universir\' world, of a shift in faculty loyalties 
and intellectual commitment from the institution to the discipline ^d an 
individual scholarly entrepreneurship. This trend, little recognized for 
years, was to become dangerously destructive to the cohesive community 
ethos so essential to the suppoit of integrated information servi ces in an 
academic environment increasingK dominated by technolog^^ declining 
financial resources, and the fragmentation of highV specialized research 
directions. 

The Columbia Libraries had begun to suffer a decline in financial suppon 
during the complacent years of the fifties aj. research programs expanded 
througliout the higher ed'ication communit)' heedless of the implications 
for hbrarv' resources, the publication explosion, and the increasing costs 
of computer technology Haas was one of the few librarians and educators 
who recognized the serious import of this change for the \iabilir>' of the 
traditional research librae in a subtly changing scholarly environment. 
The ininiense injection of federal funds into research had brought about 
a staggering increase in demands for libran services with no corollarv 
financial support for those services 

The Columbia Librares, along with .t. peers, reflected the characterircics 
of an established bureaucrac\- within an established bureaucracy. As 
Tolvkarp Kusch, Pro\.>st of the Univcrsir\', noted in an informal memo- 
randum to Haas in 1970, ^The budget carries a verv' large overhead of 
tra ''tion and hereditarv' prerot^ative."' Recasting a venerable and venerated 
institution within this environment represented an awesome challenge. 

The kevnote of his tenure was stnick early on. In a memorandum from 
Kusch to Haas in November 1970, Kusch recognized the essential qualities 
that would enable Haas to achieve his extraordinarv success in transforming 
the nineteenth-centun concept of the research libran int(j a flexible senes 
of capacities for a rapidly changing information world. "... I am reminded 
of the circumstance that you are the onK officer of administration within 
the l'ni\ersir\' who turns up in m\' office with a well-organized agenda of 
matters to be discussed Your agenda is a most effective device for disci- 
plined c(>n\ersation and for defining agrixments, disagreements, and mat- 
ters for future conversation 

The objective of Haas\ agenda, broadly stated, was the promotion of 
the "ranonal development of information resources pertinent to universit)' 
research and instniction in all fields and the creation of an integrated and 
eflective service capacir\ involving libraries, computers, and communica- 
tion and instnictional technol()g\'~a capacit) that it is intended wall be- 
come an integral part of academic actnir\' in the Universir\' rather than 
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simply an appcntiigc.''' He was a pioneer in his insistence on the devel- 
opment of new 'Capacities'' rather than attempts to rely upon fruitless 
manipulations of traditional!)' static organizational Ftrurrures. While the 
profession, as ampK documented in the minutes of its various organiza- 
tional meetings, focused on tmkenng with mterlibrarv' loan mechanisms, 
book budget traditions, borrowing prinlegc \ < .icies, and concern over 
the paucity of new skills and expertise in the library field, Haas continued 
to press for a creative analysis of the changing role of libraries. "Changes 
in the higher education communit) will change the capabilities and the 
nature of libranes as well—the libranes of 1940 and K SO arc totally 
different enntie.s. Changes are not simply to do something more cheaply 
than weVe doing it now , but to develop capabilities . . We need changes 
of \arious sorts The message is. some fundamental thinking has got to 
be carried on '^low and for the next few years so that we dictate our own 
fate rather than having it done for us.'^ 

This fundamental thinking was quukK translated into action at Colum 
bia. Haas h.id chaired the Joint ACH, ARL Advisory Committee to the 
Universirx Libraries Management Stud\ in 1968/69, which resulted in 
the establishment of the Ottice i>f Managemen; Studies at the Association 
of Research Libraries and the Booz, Allen & Hamilton (BAH) protot>pe 
management stud) of Columbia L'ni\ersin Libraries, funded b) theCoun 
cil on Libran' Resources 

In a long letter to Fred Cole, President of CLR, in D:cember of 1970, 
Haas 'Uwhncd his loULcpts for the mission and organization of the research 
lihrarv' to meet the needs of the coming decades. 

1 We need to remember that our objectne is education and that 
our admimstrati\e organizatioL must be one that stimulates eti- 
ucational productiMtN and increases the educational impact of the 
Iibran* operation. 

1 The "svstem'' must be responsible to the current research and 
educational rec]Uirements of all groups within the Umvcrsir)' 

3 Am acceptable plan for the organization must enhance the role 
of librarians as acti\e members of the educational communitv and 
as full participants in de\ eloping and implementing hbran' pro- 
grams 

4 The organizational structure should provide a capabilit) for mon- 
itoring operations and sen ice performance on a continuing basis 

5 The organizational plan should promote efficient use ot human, 
financial, collection, and physical resources 

6 The Drgani/ational stnicture siunild promote and st.mulate po- 
tcnnallv meaningful expenmentatkm and inno\ation 
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The form of organization should promorc development of a sub- 
stantial capabilir\' for intennstiaitional operations and arrange- 
ments. 

8 The specifications for staffing must aim not only at qualitative ar.d 
quantitative descnptions of the range of skills and abilities required, 
but they must also promote the concept that would see each 
individaal staft' member making ftill use of his abilities in his work.' 

The BAH study initiated an enormous ferment of excitement and re- 
juvenation among the Columbia staff despite increasingly stringent finan- 
cial circumstances and the lingering effects of the aftermath of the '68 
Troubles Haas set up a scries of standing comminees that acti\ el\ involved 
approximately fift\- staff members to consider and implement the issues 
outlined in his letter to Fred Cole. This kind of intensive staff involvement 
in the basic "recasting"— a word that was to become a vocabulary staple 
among the senior staff' dunng the Haas penod->of the research libran- 
represented a radical break from the autcxratic traditions and bureaucratic 
stnicture of the older research libranes. The staff' committees covered a 
wide range of topics including re examinations of 1 1 ) traditional libran- 
fiinctions such as collection development and prescnation, the form and 
content of bibliographic records, and general senices, .2) classification 
scheme^ tor both professional and supporting staff personnel; (3) new 
research ser\ices for the traditional disciplines in humanities, social sci- 
ences,^ and sciences, (4) the emerging emphasis on computer applications; 
and (5) new concepts of intennstitutional rooperation 

In I9''2, with financial support fiom the Council on Libran Resources. 
Haas created a pioneenng Libran Planning Office to establish and msti- 
tutionalize a contint ^ long-range planning process for the l'niversit>- 
Libraries The office was notable for its lack of precedent not only in 
research liKrvies but m theii host institutions as well The Plannmg Office 
provided the focus to transcend the daiK operational demands, to lav the 
conceptual and financial groundwork for the recasting process, and to 
idenriR' and establish procedures fi)r collecnng the pertinent information. 
This prescient action was r\pical of Haas^s managerial sr\le and his con- 
Mcnon that the process of change required the institutionalization of an 
acti\e planning eff'orr based on a series of articulated ob)ecti\es insulated 
from die demands of the operating environment but closely linked to it 
through an organizational stnicture characterized b\ intensive staff in- 
\c)lvcment. 

Beginning with the BAH stud\. a study heavily influenced by Haas's 
ideas and insights, he proceeded to implement the objectives he had laid 
(Hit in the letter to Cole The staff* reorganization recommended by BAH 
^ and subsequcnd\ modified b\ the Columbia staff established a stnicture 
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well ahead of its time, and now bctng recognized by Peter Druckcr, among 
others, as mandator) for large corporations as they become information- 
based organizations. As Drucker writes, "... the t>pical business will be 
knowledge-based, an organization cop-.posed largely of specialists who 
direct and discipline their owti performance through organized feedback 
from colleagues, customers, a id headquarters.'^ 

Perhaps the most stnking fciturc of ti*'' new Columbia Uiiivcrsit\' Li- 
l ra^es organization w-as its emphasis on function. Eliminated were the 
traditional h --archical positions of unit head and assistant, both of whom 
held csscnti the same job description. Instead, the uc^' organizational 
structure assi^.icd specific functional responsibilities, with appropriate ac- 
countabilities, throughout the organization. For example, the second-lc\'el 
positions in the large, distinctive collections of Medicine, Law, East Asian, 
.\rT and Architecture, and Rare Books and Manuscripts were split into 
functional units providing access scmces and reference/collection man- 
agement acnnrics. The organization was essentially flanened to permit 
the broad delegation of authorit\- and accountabilit\- to senior managers 
.Another significant innovation integrated the concept of multiple report- 
ing relationships into the organizational structure, a concept based on the 
recognition of the complexity of the organization and the impossibilir>' 
of comparrmcntalizmg the functions of a knowledge-based operation De- 
cisions could no longer be made unilaterally or m a vacuum; the expertise 
of librarians working pnmanK with patrons m the public seniccs area 
needed to be linked ''o the bibliographic and curatorial skills of the col- 
lection development staiT. Such an organization required individuals who 
functioned well m a complex group process, who understood the validity 
of honzonral as well as vertical working relationships, and who were 
comfortable with ambiguity. 

Tt) meet this need, Haas turned his attention to identifying the appro- 
priate mix of sratT talents and to developing an environment hospit<.hle 
to and supportive of growth and de\elopment. In cooperation with the 
new Office of Management Studies at the .Association of Research Li- 
branes, he embarked on the unprecedented course of providing some form 
of management training for the mapnty of the professional staff. His 
perception of the requirements for both administrative and academe tal- 
ents led to the development of a personnel matnx composed of a senes 
of position classifications, m terms of administrative responsibility, and a 
system of professional ranks, modelled on the academic cnteria for Co- 
lumbia University faculty but modified to meet the obligations of the 
library profession. This innovative matnx rewarded specialized academic 
development and athievem'^nt regardless of administrative responsibility 
and also provided incentives and opportunities for the development of 
^ relented generalist managers This creative approach contnbuted heavily 
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to rhc dc^-clopmcnr of the managerial capabilities Haas ncwcd as essential 
tor the increasing complcxir>- of the research librar>. Tract no nally, too 
many libranans had moved into administrative careers because of chc 
perceived financial and professional advancement rewards. The new Co- 
lumbia s\'sxcm pronded for satisfactor\ career advancement in both ad- 
ministrative and academic tracks, thus encouraging individuals to build on 
their strengths. 

Standing committees of representatives from all levels of the professional 
staff were set up to .:>tablish cnteria for initial position classification and 
continuing review as responsibilities changed. A Professional Renew Com- 
mittee was appointed to conduct a peer review process to recommend to 
the Universir\- Libranan those individuals qualifying for promotion in rank. 
The agreement of the Columbia administration to incorporate this unique 
personnel sv-stem i.ito the Sx3im^':> of the Universirv , with full stanitor)- 
recognition of Officers of the Libraries as academic staff, reflects the 
universir>- administratum s esteem for Haas's leadership and respect for his 
perceptive judgment in developing talent for the ftirure. 

His conviction that the organization must encourage and support in- 
novation and experimentation while continuing to provide the traditional 
services demanded by the academic programs found operational translation 
in a ^mall unit attached to the Resources Group, with a far-ranging port- 
folio to develop new programs cutting across organizational lines. This 
approach proved to he highlv effective in establishing new programs, 
breaking down traditional conceptions of tarf and junsdiction, and en- 
couraging a new sense of organizational process and cooperative activities 
to meet semce needs. Slowly but surely, the organizarionxl ethos began 
to change from a commitment to maintaining the integrirv of a traditional 
organizational stnicture to rhe exhilaration of molding the organization 
to meet the needs of the institution and the scholarly^ommunit}' 

Buned among his eiglu points was perhaps the most prescier- of all— 
the conviction thit the new organization must promote the development 
of a substantial capabilirv for intennstitutjonol operations and arrange- 
ments Haas\ concept went far beyond the traditional consortial arrange- 
mcnts to envision a tnilv integrated cooperative stnicture that heavily 
influence-^ the management of Ick.iI serMces and resources. His leadership, 
along with his peer- at Harvard I'mversirv-, Yale Universir\\ and the Xew 
York Public Librarx-, in the establishment of The Research Libraries Group 
was another example of his extraordinan abihrv- to transiatr a prophetic 
concept into productive realirv \ot onlv was the Columbia staff energized 
by his intense intellectual and physical energ\- to recast a creaking and 
cumbersome inrernal rrganization Thev were at the same time being 
nrged to pioneer in a new consortial venture that challenged rheir tradi- 
tional assumptions and stretched tneir professional and managerial capac- 
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incs to the utmost as thc v strove to preserve the past, maintain the present, 
and create the future It uas both an exhausting and an exhilarating time 
to be at Columbia. S.^ccess of the magnitude achieved by Haas at Columbia 
requires more than t nlliance and energv'; his particular qualities of quiet 
support, acute perception of individual strengths and weaknesses, and 
incisixe '.^nalN'sis ot complex problems inspired his staff to perform their 
personal best. He was known by all as "Dial-a-prayer" because of his 
uncanny abilit)- to provide the salient insight that led to the solution ot 
complex and seemingly insoluble situations. 

In September 1974^ almost rive years after Haas had set into motion 
his long-range agenda, Columbia Universit\- held a planning retreat at 
Arden House. Haas's five-year plan prepared for thar conference reflectb 
his extraordinar>- abilit\- to understand the import of the changing role of 
hbrancs and his capacir\ to provide a productive response. He correctly 
predicred the charactenstics of the iiiture operating environment. He 
envisioned costs outpacing income and the expansion of the obligations 
uflibranes as the \(>lume of recorded information continued to grow and 
academic prog .ms changed. He foresaw in particular the implications 
tkm mg from the continuing application of technc*og\% including the need 
for shared resources, new financing strategies, and a senes of legal and 
philosophical concerns. He offered the universit\ a new agenda to ^^create 
a capacir\' for change without dictating prematurely the kinds of change 
required to meet ftiture needs His leadership qualities were once again 
recognized in a letter from the Director of Development, in which he 
noted that ^^ou should have had more time to do what you do so well— 
articulate bnlliantiv the themes and needs of the Columbia libraries 

If these accomplishments had constituted the sole record for the Uni- 
\ersit\' Years, that achievement would be extraordinar\- But such was not 
the case- Haas was not only a thinker, but an energetic doer as well. 
During this same time, he pursued an active leadership role in a variety' 
of external professional activities and oversaw the management of a lively 
local enterpnse. The Columbia L*ni\ersir\' Libraries, because of the uni- 
\ersir\*s hea\T emphasis on graduate instruction and faculty- research, are 
intcnsneh used. Approximately ten thou^and to f fteen thousand people 
use the Columbia Libraries each day. During the Haas era, new library' 
buildings were built and older ones renovated, collections were reorganized 
and m()\ed, a Preser\ation Office was established, and computing opera- 
tions were defined and stabilized. As Haas noted in a letter to a colleagiie, 
am sorry that 1 cm\ spend the time a detailed critique would require, 
but life here is not tranquil 

Perhaps two tributes fittingly describe the distinc.-on of the *ms years 
C:olumbia University At !iis farewell party, the members of his staff 
nresentcd with twi) door handl-s, encased in lucite, removed from a 
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rcnomcd libra,^.. The handle on one side bears the word PULL and on 
the other PUSH m aftecnonate gratin.de for his insistence on professional 
oxccLcnce and performance. The Provost of the University, W Theodor- 
dcBar>-, summed up the u..iversir\''s gratitude in a last letter to Haas- -I 
am ver\- much impressed by your five vear report for 1972-77 with its 
lucid and-considering the range of subjects covered-succinct presenta- 
tion ot the progress of the Universir)- Libraries as well as their problems 
and nLvds. ^ 



. . let nu- congratulate you on winding up a period of distinguished 
!iran^ " ''''"^'>' ^distinguished report to the Uni- 

The quality' of l.brar>- management, like teaching and research, can \y 
assessed on t^vo levels: the visible and the inWsible. How docs one measure 
the impact ot an extraordinary leader on his colleagues and associates as 
well as on the tuPjre ot the organization? In the case of Jim Haas, those 
of us who worked with him know flill well the enduring significance of 
his contributions to the success of the Columbia Libranes and the profes- 
sional talent he developed and nurtured to respond to the demanding 
rcqu^ements of the decade of the eighties. It could well be, if such thin^ 
could be measured, that the invisible record of his service will prove to 
be tar more distinguished than the accomplishments apparent to the Uni- 
vcrsit>- at the time of his d:parture. 

Notes 

1 Informal memorandum from Polvkarp Kusch to W J Haas Undated 
2. Polvkarp kusch to W 1 Haas, NovemlxT 4, 1970 

3 VV J Haas Miscellaneous Papers 

4 Transcript of discussions of Advlsor^■ Committee to Mathcmatica studv of the 
economics ut libraries, 1972. • 

^ VV J. Haas to Fred Cole, December 30, 1970 

6 Peter F Drxicker "The Coming of the New Organization," Hansard Bns.ncss 
/(fivnr(Ianuar\4ebmar\- 1988) 4S, 

VV 1 Haas to Librar\- Planning Council, September 27 19''4 

8 Peter Buthanan to VV J Haas, October 1974 

9 VV J Haas to Foster Mohrhardt, Aprii 27, 1972 

!0 VV Theodore dcB.m' to V J Haas, Januan- 30, 1978 
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CHAPTER 2 



President, Council on Library 
Resources 

Deanna B. Marcum 



This chapter on Jim Haa. \ presidency of the Council on Library Re- 
sources IS a status report, for his work is very much in progress. It will 
be left to a ftiture biographer to review the complete story, but after a 
decade of consistent leadership, it is possible to identify the issues he 
believed to be most important and that constituted the core of the Coun- 
cil's program. 

The chronology of events is fairly straightforward. Warren J. Haas was 
elected president at the November 12, 1977, annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources to succeed Dr. Fred C. Cole as President on 
Januar\' 1, 1978. At the time of his appointment, Jim v^as the University 
L'branan at Columbia University and had been a men ber of the CLR 
Board for three ycar^. His passion for research librari.^nship wr^ well 
established, and his leadership qualities abundantly in eviaence. 

Today, a decade later, a long recitation of accomplishments and advances 
would have to be listed if the contributions of Jim Haas were to be ftilly 
acknowledged. But the annual reports of the Council provide a careftilly 
detailed record of programs and projects. My intent here is to delve more 
deeply into a few representative efforts that I judge to be most important 
in zhc history of CLR. Jim Haas would be quick to point out that CLR 
IS a catalytic agent. Throughout its history, the Council's work has de- 
pended upon the willingness of int.^restcJ individuals and organizational 
representatives to take part. In that respect, the history of the several 
programs I will describe is, in fact, a collective history, bur Jim Haas has 
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skillflilly and subrly pointed the direction. That so many have been walling 
to work on his agenda is the ultimate tribute to his genius. 

The programs of the Council over the ^ast decade are good indicators 
of Jim Haas's evolution in thinking. When he assumed the presidency, 
CLR was intensely involved with the development of a bibliographic 
structure that would serve the countn-, Conputerization of library op- 
crations and the agreement to follow standaras fci the form and content 
of bibliographic records gave rise to bibliographic networks for providing 
cataloging services to a large number of libranes. That single development 
remains the most important factor in lowenng the per-tide cost of pro- 
cessing hbrarv' materials. Although the need for this kird of shanng of 
bibliographic resources was well articulated before 1978, the structure for 
shanng bibliographic information was not yet in place. The Bibliographic 
Scr\'ice Development Program (BSDP)— which had separate Rinding, its 
own program officer (C Lee Jones), and an advisory committee made up 
of administrative officers of the key organizations— provided the frame- 
work for moving from a highly decentralized system of libran' users being 
confined to rhc use of local resources for study or research to a national 
and inrcrnational web of bibliographic records that is available to all library 
users who have a need to know . More comprehensive coverage of the 
Bibliogr-^ liic Service Development Program is found in Chapter 3, 

The ease of sharing machine-readable bibliographic information forced 
the consideration, as early as 1977, of how^ individi.jj libraries needed to 
be organized if they were to be able to share the information itself The 
CLR staiT had been workiP.g for several months with other agencies to 
carr\' out a plan for delivering resources from one location to another as 
needed. 

In November 1977, the Libraiy of Congress requested that CLR prepare 
a technical development plan for a U,S, National Periodicals Center, The 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science (NCLIS), in 
irs Effective Access to PoHodml Litnature. A Natioml Program, recommended 
that the Librarv- of Congress assume responsibilit> for developing, man- 
aging, and operating the Center. CLR w^as asked by LC to formulate a 
plan for implementati. i A National Pniodicals Cmter, Technical Develop- 
ment Plan, authored 'oy C. Lee Jones, who worked as a consultant to 
CLR, was produced after widi; consultation with the research librarv' com- 
nninir\' It is ironic that one of the first activities undertaken bv Jim Haas 
proved to be, in retrospect, die most difficult. The information industry 
and publishers were alarmed by the possibilir\' of reduced subscnptions 
from libraries, but worse, diffierent segments of the libran^ coinmunir\' 
were unable ro reach consensus on a course of action* The plan for a 
national resource-sharing program foundered in the chaos, Jim Haas was 
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deeply disappointed by the profession s fragmentation. The experience was 
sobering for all who worked on the plan. Perhaps it was the harsh reality 
of how difficult It IS to reconcile differing points of view that led to a 
ftindamental shift in CLRs approach and program interests. 



Preservation 

From Its earliest da\^, the Council on Librarj' Resources funded pres- 
er\'ation activities. With support trom CLR, the Barrow Research Labo- 
ratory* was established in 1961 by W. J. Barrow in Richmond, Virginia, 
to investigate the eff'^^'ts of temperature and humidity on the longevity' of 
book papers. The rch results were important in informing librarians 
about optimum stora^ conditions for book collections. Mr. Barrow also 
conducted early research into deacidification processes that might be used 
to arrest paper deterioration. 

Jim Haas became acutely aware of the preservation problem while he 
was Universit}' Libranan at Columbia Universit}'. The librar\^'s physical 
conditions, combined with u*-ban environmental problems, had been es- 
pecially hard on an old, established research univcrsit}'s collections. 

Since book deterioration plagued the oldest research libraries, members 
of the Association of Research Librancs agreed to take collecnvc action. 
i ^ 1962, ARL commissioned Gordon Williams to study the preservarion 
problem in i\merican libranes. Williams s report, issued in 1966, acknowl- 
edged the importance of coordinated effort if a solution was to be realized. ' 
Conferences and meetings explored the breadth and depth of the pres- 
ervation issue, but few concrete actions were taken. Still convinced of the 
necessit) for collective action, ARL commissioned another study in 1972, 
flmded by the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. This time, Jim Haas was persuaded to conduct the 
iincstigarion into ARL's failure to implement the recommendations of the 
Williams report. In his report, Jim Haas articulated plans for a narional 
preservation program ' Although action on the report was inconsequential 
at the time, the 1972 plan proved to be the basis for a successtiil attempt 
to preserve the nation s published intellectual resources. 

Once established as CLR President, Jim Haas concluded that the de- 
terioration of book collections was only grov.ing more serious He decided 
to tr\ one more time to bring the seriousness of the situarion to the 
attention of universit) policy makers. The Council on Librar)- Resources 
}oineduith the Association of \merican Univcrsines to establish task forces 
to stud) the five topics related to research libranes that seemed to be most 
important to the entire university communitv, preservation was one of 
those topics. Many of the findings from eariier reports were discovered 
anew by this more broadly representative universitv' group 
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The task force on prcbcmtion and access evolved into an independent 
committee that, in turn, established in 1986 a permanent body, the Com- 
irission on Prcsen'ation and Access. Jim Haas served as the Commission's 
mterim chairman until August 17, 1987, when Patricia Battin assumed 
the tide of president of the Commission. By fall 1988, the elements of a 
national prcsen ation program were firmly in place and the prospects were 
excellent for finally sol ing the most urgent preservation problems. 

Professional Education 

In one of his earliest addresses to his former ARL co'.lv-agucs, Jim Haas 
identified professional education as one of his prionty Programs. Con- 
vinced that librarv' schools were not well positioned to respond to the 
needs of university libraries for better- trained staff, CLR named a presti- 
gious Professional Education and Training for Research Librarianship 
(PETREL) advisory committee, chaired by Haas's long-time friend John 
McDonald, Library' Director of the Univcrsiw of Connecticut. (Their 
mutual interest in bird watching was instrumental in selecting the acronym 
for the Committee.) Other members of the committee were Russell 
Bidlack, Dean of the Librar\' School, University of Michigan; Margot 
McBurncy, Director of Queens Universitv' Library and the chairperson of 
ARL's professional education committee; W. Boyd Rayward, Dean of the 
Graduate Library' School, University of Chicago; Rrtherford Rogers, Uni- 
vcrsitv' Librarian, Yale Univcrsiu'; and Robert Vosper, University Librarian 
Emeritus, Universitv' ot California, Los Angeles. 

The advisor}^ committee identified three directions for the new PETREL 
program recruitment to the profession of the "best and bnghtest" among 
liberal arts students, enhancement of managcnal skills among those already 
in the profession who were likely to become leaders m the future; and 
frontiers conferences to give already established library leaders an occasional 
glimpse into the future. 

The initial grants in the program went to librar\ schools at the University 
of Chicago, the Univcrsitv- of Michigan, and the University of California, 
Los Angeles. The Graduate Library School and the Graduate School of 
Business, L^nivcrsirj' of Chicago, established a postgraduate program lead- 
mg to a certificate of advanced study in library management. The School 
of Librar)' Science at the University of Michigan began an active recruiting 
program designed to attract a small number of highly qualified candidates 
to specialize in research librarianship. The Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science at UCL\ developed two programs, the Senior Fellows 
Program to provide specialized training for individuals who had recently 
assumed major management posts, and the first of a series of conferences 
designed to explore n^A describe the frontiers of research librarianship. 
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The objective of these conferences was to relate research library deve! 
opment and operations to economic, technological, political, and inrel- 
Icctual facts that promised to dominate policy making for the next decade. 
The effects of this program are analyzed in Chapter 6. 

In 1988, the professional education program was restructured consid- 
erably, m pait because Jim Haas recognized the problem of concentrating 
on library schools in isolation. The schools' small size and relative isolation 
on campus make change, even with grant support, quite difficult. In his 
report on the CLR program, Jim Haas explained the situation in this way: 
"Professional education, v ^th its mix of strengths and problems, is not 
yet up to the Msk of fueling the future with women and men of the quality 
required to do the job. In terms of the CLR role, we can find ways to 
help more individuals because we have shown wc are able to do so. Ajid 
even though the way is not certain, our advisors, both librarians and 
educators, assert that CLR must assume at least some of the responsibility 
for promoting, through academic means, the cause and substance of the 
profession itself.'' 

How such a stnicture that incorporates librars' schools, library admin- 
istrators, and academic officers can be established to guide effectively the 
dircci ons of profesional education remains an .'.nanswered question in 
the summer of 1988, but there is a plan for appointing a Committee on 
Information Studies that will include all three groups. Tne objective of 
the Committee wil! be to define and give visibilitv' to the discipline of 
inforrnation studies and to identify the people best able to help give it 
shape and substance. 

As important as it is to redefine the profession, there is also a gaat 
need to provide continuing education for those already at work in librar- 
lanship. Over the last decaUe, nev. opportunities for individuals have been 
offered. Since 1970, some four hundred individuals have been the bene- 
ficiaries of CLR research grants, fellowships, or internships. The two new 
prt)grams to support individuals introduced during Jim Haas's tenure were 
the Facultv/Libranan Cooperative Research grants and internship? for 
Recent Graduates of Libran* Schools. The cooperative research grants were 
designed to encouiage librarians with little research exrericnce to rollab- 
orate with an experienced faculrv' researcher in conducting research Some 
sevenr\-five teams of researchers had been fiinded as of July 1988, and 
the publications resulting from their research eflforts are highlv visible in 
the professional literature. 

The second innovation. Internships for Recent Graduates, calicd atten 
tion to the research libran's responsibility in educating new professionals 
The program encourages libraries to design internships for those librarians 
on the staflf who h*i.e recently earned masters degrees in library science 
The internships sh. uld serve to broaden the new librarians' understanding 
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of the "bigger picture "-I.e., the nature ofschoiarlv research and the role 
of the library- as a link m the chain ofschoiarlv communication. Multiple- 
year programs at five institutions gave opportunities to approximately 
cight>'-t! e beginning professionals to gain a better understanding of the 
research universit) context in which they worked. 

Continuing education for those librarians already established in the 
profession also deserved attention, because the requirements of the future 
research librars' were expected to be far more demanding. There was linle 
evidence that librars- education of the past had adequatclv prepared current 
librarians to cope with the extraordinan' demands of a changing profession 
Managerial training had been identified as a f\indamental requirement 
by Jim Haas while he was the Universit\' Librarian at Columbia He 
coinhorated with the Association of Research Libraries and the Council 
on Libran' Resoiir-cs in hiring the Booz, Allen & Hamilton consuming 
firm to spend .1 year at the Columbia University Libraries to design an 
organizational stnicture more responsive to contemporan' needs and. at 
the same time, to work with Duane \\'ebster, newlv hired by ARL, who 
would scr\ e as a kind of apprentice on the Columbia project for a year. 
Later. Duane Webster would become the director of a new division vvithin 
the Association of Research Libraries, the Office of Univcrsit\' Libran- 
Manageinent Studies The name of the division was simplified m 1978 to 
the Office of Management Studies (OMS), but the purpose remained fairlv 
constant-to pro\ ide assistance to lIbra^^■ staffs in undertaking management 
reviews and organizational restnicrurings and to oftbr the management 
training needed to improve librar\' peribrmance. 

Jim Haas had an intense personal interest in tl-.e OMS from its eariiest 
days and continued to support its activities after moving to the Council. 
In 1978, CLR joined wth several other foundations to flind the Academic 
Library' Program, administered by OMS. The purpose of the program was 
to extend the benefits of the OMS programs, then available onlv to research 
universit>' libraries, to t\vo- and four-year liberal arts colleges, therebv 
opening an additional path to link libraries with related missions. As part 
of the program, librarians were trained to ser^•e as management consultants 
to collegiate institutions, wor'dng first .vith OMS staff .ind then indepen- 
dentlv. 

In 1982 '83, the ARL Office of Management Studies was flind-d to 
develop the Xational Collections Inventon- Project m an effon to create 
the tasks and procedures needed to describe collections across a wide 
spectnim of research libraries The inventon- effort was based on The 
Research Libraries Group's program to constnict a collections conspectus 
CLR funding was u.sed to develop a manual for use bv bibliographers and 
to design training programs for participants in the ma)orit\' of ARL li- 
braries, 
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Another CLR grant was ma 1c in 1983/84 to the Oftkc of Management 
Studies to design an Institute Tor Library Educators, a three-week program 
for facult)' members who specialize in academic/research librarianship. 
Second and third institutes in 1986 and 1988, respectively, were also 
ftinded. Through this pi'ogram, some forn'-five librar>' school faculty were 
immersed in the contemporary' challenges faced by rt^^earch libraries. 

TIk Academic Library Management Intern Program offered another 
Pk'pe of opportunit)' for individuals who wished to strengthen their man- 
agerial skills. One-year internships for individuals in a major research library 
were first offered during Fred Cole's tenure as president of CLR, but they 
were continued by jim Haas. As of 1988, fith' librarians had benefited 
from the intern program, nearly all of them now hold top-level manage- 
ment positions in research librnnes. 

This list coiild be continued at length. The point is that Jim Haas, 
following in the tradition established by his predecessor, has been fully 
Lommitted to identifying librarians with exceptional skills and talents and 
gi\ing them opportunities to excel in their chosen profession. It would 
be difficult to calculate the iar^c number of librarians who owe a debt of 
gratitude to the commitment of CLR and its Board to individual oppo*"- 
funitv'. The Scope of these programs indicate^ the intensit)' of Jim Haas's 
Lommitment to identifying the most talented librarians and offenng them 
opportunities to gain distinctive experience. 

The Library in the Research University 

The program areas of bibliographic scrMces, preser\ation, and— to a 
lesser extent— professional education were more or less in place before Jim 
Haas assumed the presidency of CLR, although he quickly imprinted his 
M\Mi style and philosopln on all three as he directed their activities. But 
he was not satisfied with impro\ing librarx' operations. Jim Haas's single 
most miportant contribution to the Council on Librarv' Resources has 
been his insistence that the research librarx be examined in the context of 
the uni\ersit), because the da\ of the autunomously operating librarx was 
()\er. 

From earlier admmistiatue expenence, Jim Haas knew that the librarian 
had a difVicult time -n capturing the attention of universit}' oflicers Re 
alizing that the f\indamenral change going on m research libraries i\ouId 
ha\e enormous imphcations for libran users as well as for those universit) 
officers who must ultimateK pa\ the bills, Jim Haas worked hard to build 
a cadre of informed leaders who coliKI take the initiative in educating the 
universit}' communit}' 

With grants from the Andrew \V. Mellon Foundation, the Carnegie 
C:orporat"m of New York, and the National Hndowment for the Hu 
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mnnincs, the Council on Libran- Resources and the Aisocianon of Amcr- 
icin Uni versifies joined rogerher ro develop a project to studv the problems 
confronting the nationV research libraries. Five task forces, made up of 
universit)' officers, teaching facult)-, and librarians, were formed ro consider 
the most important issues: bibliographic sraems, resource sharing, prcs- 
cn-ation, technology', and professional education. 

The reports of the task forces were important documents m and of 
chcmselves but, in the long term, the prcKcss of building reams of people 
from various parts of the uni\ersir\' structure was Jim Haass most impor- 
tant act From the task force reports, an agenda for ftiture collaborative 
action was set 

In 1985, the CTR Research Program was established. The impetus for 
the new program was Jim Haas s concern about the unlve^slt^' s abiht>' to 
plan for its information resources in the ftitun-. The program was' an- 
nounced as an incentive to "encourage exploration— through analnis, 
research, experiment, and discussion— of mai;> im^x)rtant topics pertinent 
to providing and managing the information resources needed for teachmg 
and scholarship "^Two i^jnds of grants were available through the research 
program- institutioi;.ii grants to help univerMties with their strategic plan- 
ning, and gianr< t() individuals who would conduct research on charac- 
terisiics and uses of information bv discipline. 

The first large institutional grant was made to the University of Cali- 
fi>rnia, Ix)s Angeles, in 1986 Program director Robert M. Hayes, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Librar\' and Information Science,' assumed 
responsibihtv for coordinating the long-range strategic planning process 
for libraries and information resources m the research universirx'. Subse- 
quent grants to facilitate other planning efTorts were made to the Universm- 
of Minnesota and the University of Illinois at Chica^.o. The Universitx' 
of Minnesota estabiished .i model information center within its lu.bert 
Humphrev Institute of Public Affairs with its grant, the Universm^ of 
Illinois at Chicago added two librarians to the Hun ^mties Institute in 
order t(^ study the information-seeking behavior and libran- resources re- 
quirements of humanities scholars. 

The individual grants were important both to the institutions receiving 
them and to the Council as it attempted to shape the research program 
I'or Jim Haas, the quest for a greater sense of cohesion has been contin- 
uous, and he was not convinced that the changes thar occurred as a result 
of the research grants would have enough immediate intluence He estab- 
lished a Research Librar\' Committee to provide the umrx- that had been 
lacking Th'- pattern followed was similar to those established earlier in 
Jim Haas s tenure universin officers, scholars, archivists, and librarians 
were asked to take part in this enterprise sponsored by 'he C:ouncil on 
Libran' Resources, the American c:ouncil of Ixarned S'.^cieties, the As- 
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sociation of Amcncan Univcrsincs, and the Social Science Research Coun 
cil 

In 1988, the Research Librar)' Committee had met iMice and was still 
developing an agenda for long-term action, yet a few themes were clearly 
discernible. The role of ti. library in the research univ^:rsit}' dominated 
the agenda. Closely related to that issue were the changing needs of 
scholars in different disciplines for library and information services. Jim 
Haas \N'as convinced that these broad policy quescions could nor tc an- 
swered by librarians working independently. If research libranes were to 
flourish into the next decade, the entire univemt)' communit)- must have 
a better awareness of what was at stake. 

If research librancs arc to be responsive to the changes wrought by new 
tcchpolog\\ libranans must have an in-depth understanding of how re- 
searchers do their work. Only with fiill knowledge of the scholarly process 
can libranans see to it that technological applicanons are productive and 
beneficial. Scholars and administrators, on the other hand, must be ap 
pnscd of the costs associated with the introduction of new information 
storage and retne\al methi)ds Pnonties and needs for library serv ices must 
be established in a realistic context The Research Librar\' Committee was 
established so that the necesrar\' discussions could take place 

Summary 

The Council on Librarv Resources docs not have a corporate identic. 
The foundation s role is closcK tied to the personal interests of its leaders. 
Before: |im Haas was named president, CLR was more like the traditional 
foundation that responds to the requests it receives. Perhaps because he 
was appointed whil*: he was in a highly visible jx)sition at Columbia 
Universit) , J m Haas c handled the wa\ CLR would fiinction. he had been 
\CT) active in the ^Association of Research Libranes and the Research 
Libraries Group Unlike his predecessors, Jim Haas had been closeK linked 
to the library Lommunir\ at the working level. It is not surpnsing that 
he emphasized the status of the Council on Librar\' Resources as an 
operating foundation This status allows for the foundation to go beyond 
simpK making grants to initiating and managing programs of its own. 
Within this structure, CLR has taken on its most important work, the 
Bibliographic Service Development Program, establishing a national prcs 
ervation program, starting an intensive revision of professional education, 
and organizing the Research Librarv' Committee 

Whde working within the operating structure v^as crucial for a more 
expansive Council on Dbrarv Resources, it also raised quesnons in the 
minds of some librarv directors Accustomed to appKing di recti) to foun 
dations for grants, libranans were worried when Jim Haas became the 
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thairnian of the Foundation Libran Committee. Man\ of the r.iajor pn\ ate 
foundations with an interest m research hbranes agreed to participate m 
the meetings, held n\o or three times a year. Some of the inundations 
announced that CLR would ser\ e as a kind of advisor) body when librar\ 
grants were under consideration Some of Jim s former colleagues were 
not pleased about the increased \isibilir\' of CLR. It took several years of 
watching for research librar\ directors to realize that Jim Haas was probabh 
the onl\ libranan who could attract the anention of foundation presidents 
and uni\ersir\' officers in an effective \\a\. Even when libranans did not 
appreciate the role Haas pla\ed, \irrualK e\er\one admired his leadership 
abilities in the larger arena. 

Jim Haas once told me that he had not actively sought jobs during his 
career Rather, he did what other people thought he alone could do. In 
order to take on the ver\ demanding leadership role the CLR Board 
considered necessar\ if the research librar\' was to ttounsh, Jim Haas left 
d\namic Columbia Uni\ersir\ to move to a small office environment in 
Washington, D C. The management skills he had perfected as director of 
a large uni\ersir\ librar\ were not nearK as important in the new sening. 
Instead, he found it necessar\ to turn his attention to anal\-zing the 
national librar\ situation and identifying the few things that could be done 
only by an organization such as the Council. 

Having been an influential leader within the ^Association of Research 
Libranes, Jim Hjas found it difficult to ignore tnc many ideas his former 
colleagues had to offer about the best uses of foundation funds. Perhaps 
the best indicator of Jim Haas s leadership strength was his total com- 
mitment to the three or four areas he identified to become the focus for 
CLR s program. He has concentrated on w hat he believed to be the topics 
of ftindamental importance to research librananship, and he was willing 
to take on tuc ver\ difficult issues because there was no one else to do 
so His perception of the task is best sumnianzed b\ his introduction to 
the CounciPs 1985 Annml Rrporf 

The (Council on Librar\ Resources is essentialK an agent for oth- 
ers—for libraries and librarians, to be sure, but also in librar\-related 
matters. \\)x universir\ officers, faculr> members, learned societies and 
academic organizations, and many individuals, not readiK catego- 
rized, who are interested in and understand the importance of li- 
braries Indirectly, at least, we are also the agents of the foundations 
that ftind us The program described in this report is thus not 
one of our own creation Instead, it grov\s from what we hear and 
reflects the priorities we sense. 

One might expect, given the diversir\' of our advisors, that what 
we do would be fragmented and ditftised That is not reallv the case 
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There IS an underlnng uniformin of puqx>sc in the acti\itics of each 
of the three components of our program, research, exploration and 
installation of improved operating capabilities, and librananship itself. 
One way or another, the intent in all cases is to reshape academic 
and research hbranes so that their .>*rengths arc retained while thc>* 
add the new capabilities the future demands. 

At heart, the task is one of management — how will libraries redefine 
and meet their obligations in intellectualh , econom.caliy, and socially 
appropriate wa^-s? There is a tendenc)' to rely on evolution, but e\- 
olution IS too slow and unpredictable, gi\en the opportunities oflfercd 
b\ fast-moving rechnolog\ and the hazards to scholarship of forces 
that see information more as a commodity- than as a public asset, 
bbranans, with the help of many others, need to shape the future 
rather than wait for it to happen. CLR. as an agent, can help; the 
work Itself will have to be done elsew here 

Notes 

1 Williams. GordDii R "The Preservation uf !X'tcni)rating BiH)ki " Ltbran Jour- 
fUt/9\ rl966) 51 56, 189-94 

2 Haas. Warren J *TrcparatK)n of Detailed SixxifKations for a National S\-stcm 
fi>r the Presenation of Libra n .\1 arena is \V,ishingri>n, D C AsMXiation of 
Research Libranes. 19^2 

^ Thirn tim Annual R^'purt. IQS'^. \ I 
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CHAPTER 3 



The National Bibliographic 
Program 

Lee Jones 



Historic Perspective 

One can postulate that the first steps toward a national bibliographic 
program were taken late in the last century^ when the Library of Congress 
(LC) began marketing catalog cards and so began to share LC cataloging. 
The purchase of— and, later, subscription to— the LC card set provided 
libraries with an option to accept the cataloging effort expended by a large 
group of well trained caralogers, all adhering to a common set of standards. 
Nav options fur management of the cataloging process had been created; 
managers could choose between capitalizing upon cataloging effort already 
expended or spending scarce resources to create institution-specific versions 
of the same data now available from LC. Few dispute the allegaion that 
LC cataloging IS done in the context of a large, single collection, a context 
that was often attacked as producing inappropriately complex cataloging 
copy for other institutions. 

Printed union catalogs of maten?Js processed by LC, supplemented w^th 
contributions for other research libraries, represented the next level of 
what would become the "national bibliographic program." A library could 
subscribe to the National Union Catalog (NUC), select required catalog- 
ing copy, use it as found, or alter it for local purposes. Thus, an even 
wider rancc of options for institutional bibliographic processing became 
available w ith the advent of the NUC. 
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The burgeoning publishing industrv- required the librar>^ world to pro- 
duce increasing numbers of bibliographic records, and computing was 
soon recognized as having a role in aiiy rational bibliographic control 
system An early application of computing to library operations was the 
distribution by LC of machine-readable bibliographic records. As individual 
libraries began to use these records to support a vanety of library processes 
such as local cataloging, a certain degree of bibliographic anarchy became 
yet another management option. A librar\^ or other organization might 
acquire or wnfc software to use the LC machine-readable records for an 
insti ution-spccific system or it could share the costs of the system by 
cxtcndirg access to other institutions, for a number of reasons, the Library 
c)t Congress was unable to take a dir cr, strong leadership position by 
sharing its internal processing system ( r specifying what an "ideal'' system 
should be capable of doing Instead, LC chose to encourage the standards 
communit)' to adopt its own internal processing format as the format for 
the exchange of bibliographic records among computing systems, a stan- 
dard that came to be known as MARC, or MAchine-Rcadable Cataloging. 

The adoption of the \L\RC record format and LC's distribution of the 
MARC record set on tape, by subscription, provided a stable bibliographic 
record environment in which a number of networks Degan to provide 
shared cataloging semces to their membership Slowly, the stronger net- 
works asserted themselves until, in 1988, the rw^o major not-for profit 
bibliographic networks— OCLC Online Computer Library^ Center, Inc., 
and The Research Libraries Group's RLIN (Research Librar\' Information 
Network)— account for substantially all of the shared bi^^liographic semces 
sold in the U S The Western Library' NepA-ork and a number of 

proprietarv' bibliographic semces account for the balance of semce pro- 
vided, probably less than 5 percent of the total. 

To the extent that each of the providers of bibliographic information 
cooperates with the others and, in fact, shares unique databases, there 
now exists a nationwide bibliographic semce program. However, it is not 
yet a system of interlinked bibliographic utilities. More often it is a system 
c)t overlapping, duplicative semces. available to any librar\' that chooses 
to pa\ for access to the databases, especially those of RLIN and OCLC. 
But de\'elopment continues in a more integrated fashion than ever before. 
The sources of the current urge to integrate are difftise, but a strong 
motive torcr be traced to a group of people, all associated in one way 
or anothr . the Council on Librar\' Resources (CLR) 

Bibliographic Socialism 

As bibliographic records from the nation s libraries were contributed to 
the National Union c:atalog and merged with records from LC, there 
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developed a view of the bibliographic world ti\it could be described as 
socialistic. It was theoreticalK' possible for all catalogers to contribute to 
the bibliographic wealth represented by the NUC and also to enpy all of 
the benefits provided by the shared effort represented in that tool. This 
relativeh widespread concept was nurtured and expanded upon by a num- 
ber of preeminent library' scholars. Working together under the auspices 
of the Council on Librar>' Resources, William Dix (Princeton University), 
Herman H. Fussier (Universit}' of Chicago), Warren J. Haas (Columbia 
Universit}'), Fredenck Wagman (Universit}' of Michigan), and William 
Welsh ibbrar)' of Congress) prepared a document, ''A Review of Some 
Current Issues and Possible Solutions in the Bibliographical Control of 
Librar\' Resources/' with Fussier as author The last draft, July 1976, was 
marked "Confidentiar' and unfortunately never saw the published light of 
da\ It was circulatei among a number of interested individuals and later, 
)ust prior to the start of CLR's Bibliographic Senice Development Pro- 
gram, was again shared with a limited number of advisors for reaction and 
comment. 

This document defined a bibliographic control environment applicable 
to the entire nation and, in fact, capable of extension worldwide. Abso- 
1 ♦■eh unconstrained access to bibliographic information by all was the 
;>rime objective, it was to be a national system in which overwhelming 
S(»cial benefit argued for federal supjx)rt and maintenance of the biblio- 
graphic stnicture. The system was to be amenable to evolution, with 
continuing empirical testing and evaluation as critical components. LC 
was to assume the leadership role and to create and maintain the national 
database, develop ways to obtain bibliographic data not available at LC, 
and exercise responsibilm for the qualm of the data, regardless of its 
source The database would supply machine readable records to anv' librar\' 
requiring them for any purpose. In addition, LC would accept responsi- 
bilit> for production of ^'general'' bibliographic products in a variet)' of 
formats. 

The bibliographic svsteni was expected to produce improved and more 
useful products for individual libraries, and especialK an improvement in 
the utihtx' of the 'ibrarv' catalog, whatever its current format. However, 
the total system, the orincipal bibliographic database, vas to include spc 
cific location and access paths to desired materials. Hence, library' resources 
would have to become as casiK and commonly shared as the bibliographic 
records representing them. 

Part of the national bibliographic svstem envisaged bv the bibliographic 
socialists was the capabilm to support institution specific, computer based 
hbrar\' processing systems, capable of a wide range of functions. It vvas 
postulated that existing regional networks could not handle such a pro 
eessing and scmce load in the long run. 
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Finally, the national bibliographic system had to have as a furdamcntal 
objective the improvement of services, first to the end user, then lO local 
libraries, and, only as a third priority, to the bibliographic networks- 
assuming they continued to be necessary or viable. In short, the Fussier 
document attempted to define what ought to be done in order to bring 
about maximum bibliographic control and to bring the national biblio- 
graphic system into productive and useful existence. Many of the funda- 
mental specifications for this scenario arc now matters of fact, though 
often in slightly altered forms anH fr'^qucntly as the result of efforts initiated 
by one indivi/.aal. 

Warren J. Haas, ever the synthesizer a'^id creator, assimilated much of 
this document into his next ten years of effort through a program that 
came to be called the Bibliographic Service Development PrograUi (BSDP). 
Kcv to Haas's efforts to encourage progress on the bibliographic front 
was his nonon of focusmg on an ideal situation and comparing any action 
against progress toward the established goal. Realizing that direct frontal 
assault on goals within the librars' communit)- tends to polarize and even 
politicize the process, the preferred Haas approach is to make modest but 
consistent gams m directions that, if nothing else, do not lead away from 
the goal Charactcnstic of this process is a continuing reassessment of the 
goal, to further retinc it ai d to make certain that the goal matches the 
requirements of the scholarly communit) . Patient, consistent progress has 
been the result— progress often attnbutcd to others when, in fact, it has 
been the firm, steady guidance of Jim Haas and trusted consultants from 
throughout the world oriibraries and scholarship. 

Clearly, the key to success of the concepts contained in the original 
Fussier paper was a strong national libran, an entit\' that exists only 
partially and in modified form. 

Natioml Lih-ary Successes and Limitations 

The United States is blessed with two special and productive national 
libraries, the National Library- of Medicine (NLM) and the National Ag- 
ricultural Libran- (NAL) The Library^ of Congress, established to support 
the needs of the Congress and thereby the people of the nation, has never 
been designated as a national library'. It is as though Congress is jealous 
of Its own information resource and does not want to share, and thus 
dilute, those resources any more than necessary. Despite the lack of an 
otlicial man late and clear support to function as a national library, LC 
has managed to take leadership positions in a number of areas, chief among 
which has been bibliograpliic services. Despite this leadership, it is a 
significant national failure to continue tolerating the denial of sufficient 
resources and of an official .mandate tor LC to act as a true national library. 
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Were LC ever mandated and supported to act as a national library, 
flmds would become available to support certain initiatives defined in the 
context 3f national bibliographic and ' ^ice programs. There arc no 
mtioftal bibliographic programs in the ^^nse that a well-funded, central 
agency has defined certain objectives to be in the national interest and 
therefore worthy of support in order to achieve those objectives. More 
important, resources to stimulate movement toward estai>lishcd goals and 
objectives would be made available through a national library. Were LC 
to be designated z national librar\% the library support functions within 
the Department of Education, for instance, might reasonably be subsumed 
in the mission of LC as a national librar\'. 

Some hoped that the N.'Cional Commission on Libraries and Infor- 
mation Science (NCLIS) might be a substitute for a national library focused 
at LC, a substitute that might then meld the national roles not only of 
LC but also of NLM and NAL. But NCLIS, with strong information 
indiistr)' and relatively weak library' representation, has failed to provide 
the required leadership toward fundamentally important library operation 

service objectixes, and certainly has no mandate or resources to create 
or support operating programs, m general, it has been a toothless tiger 
during the last several years. 

The National Library' of Medicine has a long list of successes ro its 
credit, but a significant and unfortunate limitation has been its individuality' 
in the area of bibliographic control issues. Providing early leadership in 
abstracnng and indexing, it was unable <o provide the same kind of lead- 
ership in other bibliographic areas, though not through any unwillingness 
to try. These limits are just now being removed as NLM and LC com- 
mittees meet to resolve incompatibilities between the two bibliographic 
giants NLM cannot be faulted entirely, however, because the rc.t of the 
library world, including LC, ignored the hadership that was provided by 
NLM in the early phases of applying computing to library ser\ace and 
operating programs. 

The National Agricultural Library, adopting computing technology at 
a deliberate pace, often assumed an idiosyncratic approach to certain library 
issues, but to Its credit did follow the LC MARC example in bibliographic 
control. However, the unfortunately low profile of NAL in the biblio- 
graphic community is percei\ed to have been a function of a very narrow 
definition of its nationpj function 'imited to serving the needs of agri- 
cultural extension agents. A more egalitarian approach would have 
streiigthened the impact NAL has had on the bibliographic stnicture of 
the countr, and the nature of information services it provides. Enormous 
strides are now under way at NAL with its Pork Producers Handbook, a 
videodisc bas reference tool, as the flagship of the new NAL image. 
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Thus, the challenge in crearnig a nanonal bibliographic program has 
been to use the massive bibliographic strength of the Library of Congress 
to g(Kxl the Iibrnr) communif\' into the ftiturc, while capitalizing on the 
rather more narrowly focused *:trcngths of NLM and NAL. Coupled wdth 
the mtense competition among the principal bibhographic utilities, this 
integrative challenge was made to order for the skills and leadership of 
J nil Haas. 
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Bibliographic Options and Alternatives 

The Haas Role 

It is no accident that, in one \\a\ or another, Jim Haas has been involved 
in nearK e\'cr\ significant bibliographic e\ent in the last r\\cnt>^ or thirrv^ 
vears Others w ill note his quiet, good-humored, scholarly approach to 
htcralK an\' problem he has ever faced. Colleagues quickly learn that Haas 
will forego comment until he has examined all aspects of an issue, evaluated 
with the precision of an imestment banktT the existing options, gauged 
the degree to whuh a proposed actio.i will encourage progress toward 
commonK accepted goals, and done a substantial amount of internal and 
pri\ ate collegial debating But once the anaUtical steps have been com- 
pleted and the options clearK defined, he formulates and espouses a po- 
sition with an articulate command of the Hnghsh language rivaled b\ few 
and surpassed bv even fewer 

Haas's goals and ob)ecti\es are developed with an awareness of a mul- 
titude of consequences If there is one characteristic of a Haas concept. 
It IS that It IS based on the notion that it must be m the best interests of 
the scholar— the user of the serMce or program under review A corollarv' 
to this fundamental guiding principle is that the benefits musr justify the 
costs and the costs should not impede sclK)larship, particularly costs for 
access to fundamental resources such as bibliographic data. 

Although he has often described himself as a Luddite, Haas has been 
iinol-ved w ith several of the more significant technical advances made in 
bibliographic systems Some of these initiatives include the organization 
of The Research Libraries Group (covered in Chapter 4) and the selection 
and modification of th^ BALLOTS system at Stanford into the Research 
Libraries Information Network, earlv support of the Chicago Librarv' Data 
Management S\'stem, the first linkages between certain RI.G institutions 
(e g , ( olumbia) and the Libran of Congress (using the former New York 
Public Librarv' system ), earlv support for the Ohio College Library Center, 
for both (Organizational studies and support for certain system elements, 
the COHAVA project, in which rfie medical libraries of Columbia, Vale, 
and Harvard universities tried to build a machine-readable database of 
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bibliognipha records, nnd the dc\clopmcnt of the MARC standard and 
the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, Seeord Edition (AACR2). He 
has also been unohed \Mth landmark programmatic developments such 
as the technical de\eIopment plan for a Nanonal Periodicals Center; the 
organization and tiinding of the Bibliographic Sen ice Dcx elopment Pro- 
gram, and, more recenth, the organization, fiinding, and launching of 
the Commission on Presenation and Access and the Mid Atlantic Pres- 
er\'ation Semce 

While most of these initiate es occurred while Haas was associated with 
the ''Council, either as a Board member or as its president, he developed 
his comictions, sr\Ie, and charisma while filling increasingly responsible 
positions at Johns Hopkins Uni\ersir>', Columbia Uni\ersir\', and the 
l'ni\erMt\ of Penns\ Kama. It is not clear that these institutions had any 
direct influence o\er a developing intellect, but the high visibility' of each 
institution and the roles Haas held in them brought his skills and leadership 
to the attention of the entire scholarly world 

Haas\ tenure at the C^)uncil and his reputation as a scrupulously honest 
nun dexoted unswenjng]\ to the ad\ ancement and improvement of the 
human ttmdition ha\c brought enornuujs resources to bear on some nearK 
intractable problems The mark progress is clear on each and ever\' 
problem he has tackled, but not e\er} seed planted has yet born faiit 

T/je Katioml Pmodtcals Center 

In the lyOs, H las became imoKed in one of the more contro\ersial 
bibliographic accc ,^ tnitnti\es «.>f the last centur}, a project known as the 
National Pepodicals Center \ NTC^ j The concept was based on the British 
Librar\\ Bostcjn Spa document fiilfillment sen ice and the perceived need 
for such a sen ice in the I' S Members of the research library' ^ommunin' 
had been discussing for man\ \ears how best to put such a sen ice in place 
FinalK, the Witional Commission on Libraries and Information science 
commissioned a preliminan stud\ of the concept. The study suggested 
that there was some prospect for success in such a program. NCLLS then 
asked LC! to prepare a plan for the center, LC!, in turn, asked the Council 
on L.».iar) Resources to undertake the planning effort Haas, who during 
this peru/d accepted the presidencv of CLR after sc era) years of service 
on Its Hoard of Directors, was a strong and articulate ad \oc ate not onl\ 
of the NPC but of C LR\ participation in the planning process. Conse- 
cjucnth , C LR responded to LC \ rec]uest b\ raising the resources to support 
the necessan work and seeing that the document, A Kational Periodicals 
( hita Ifi hfiH a I Development Pin ;/ , \s a s d e\ e K )ped and d i st r i b u ted i n 1978. 

The plan called for a centralized repositor) of periodicals organized for 
rapid response recjuests for indiMdual articles The bibliographic records 
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uf the collection were to reside in whatever ''nationoj" bibliographic da- 
tabase might ultimately be developed. Unfortunately, the plan also called 
for a board of governors of national stature to establish poiicy and oversee 
operations. This one issue polanzed members of the library profession in 
such a way as to preclude any concerted voice on the issue. It is difficult, 
even in retrospect, to understand completely why tl^is issue became so 
polanzed, except for the all-too-frequeiit fear within the library profession 
that one segment or another might be left out of crilicai policy-setting 
processes The information industry, at least i^s it was represented by the 
Information Industry Association, was foursquare against the proposal and 
made its preferences known during meetings of NCLIS and during sub- 
sequent congressional heanngs. 

The death knell for the NPC was sounded during those heanngs, w'hich 
were marked by disagreement imor.g the library' profession over what was 
required in terms of the NPC. The heanng sponsor. Rep. William D. 
Ford (D-Mich ), finally declared after much conftised t^Mmony, "We 
can't tell where you people (the librar\' profession) stand.'' The failure of 
the library' communit}' to respond with one voice in support r£ Npc 
was probably the most cntical element in the ultimate failure to achieve 
federal jipport for the concept While \agiie c'nabling kgislat'on was finally 
passed, there was ne\er any fiinding even to begin detailed planning fc- 
the center Because uf the enabling legislation, however, there was never 
a final Icfcat uf the concept, despite the opposition from the Information 
Industr}' Association and some publishers, especially smdl ones. 

While the NPC failed to secure federal funding, the nouon persists to 
this da\ that the concept remains sound. Ten years after the NPC battles 
were waged, it is not uncommon to hear librarians, library' users, even 
people in the information industry' bemoan the lack of such ^ sen-ice. At 
least two coq^>orations have mounted ser^ces the\' nercei\c to be NPC 
equivalents However, the tides included in these collections are those 
frequently uscci ind therefore capable of producing enough activity to 
warrant inclusion in these co/porate, for profit efforts. One of the greatest 
strengths of the NPC is the wide array of titles that would be made 
available, regardless of request activir\, and would be maintained in per- 
petuit} for the benefit of .cholarship. As sound as the concept continues 
to be. It would not he surpnsing to discover that Jim Haas is merely 
biding his time until another appropriatv >\indow of opportiinit)' presents 
Itself and another effort will be i noun ted to achieve the goals set out for 
the National Penodicals Center. 

Another Haas initiative, the Bibliographic Service Development Pro- 
gr.im, while not universally supported within the librar}- communirv, has 
had an enormous and continuing j put on the nature of the bibliographic 
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record structure of the countrx and, as noted above, has some of its roots 
in the russier document. 

The Bibliofp-aphic SmHce Development Pro-am 

The Haas approach to problems facing the nation s academic and re- 
search libranes nas never been unidirectional. Thus, throughout the plan- 
ning for and debate over the Natj< .lal Periodicals Center, Haas, as 
president of CLR, continued to build on the 1976 Fussier document on 
the nature of the national bibliographic system. A persuasive speaker, 
capable of prouding lucid explanations of librar>' problems to the academic 
and foundation communities, he proceeded to define a long-term program 
ro help improve the state of bibliographic con-rol and the resulting bib- 
liographic systems available in the U.S. Ultimately, he would raise $5.8 
million for the Bibliographic Service Developmen: Program, a CLR ven- 
ture that would continue for seven years \Mth results felt by virtually ever)* 
librarx' user m the countr\\ 

The BSD? came into existence late in 1978 at a time when the bibli- 
ographic world w as marked b\ a number of uncoordinated, even disjointed, 
efforts to build bibliographic control systems. Some examples include the 
Universir\' of Chicago's Ijbrar\' Data Management System (1970); the 
Ohio College Librarx' Center, or OCLC (1967); Stanford University's 
BALLOT S system ( 1974), ultjmately taken over by The Research Libraries 
Group a id renamed RLI\, the W ishington State Library's system, the 
Washihgton Librar\' Network i VVLN), developed by Boeing and based on 
the Chicago system, the Uni\ ersir\' of Toronto Librar\' Automated System, 
t)r LTl^S (1972), the New York Public Librar\' system, abandoned in 
fnor of the RLIN system, and at least a dozen others. Each one of these 
de\ek)pments was made possible by the Librar\' of Congress's MARC tape 
subscription service. 

Ironically, one of LC s most lucrative services, the card distnbution 
service, was doomed by the MAF.C subscription service For years LC had 
produced millions uf catalog cards for both sale and subscnption to libraries 
all o\cr the world Income from this service became so substantial that 
Congress began requiring LC to return a fixed sum each year to the U S. 
Trcasur\ . When the de\ eloping bibliographic seivices, particularly OCLC, 
began offering services to libraries, the\ also offered one stop shopping. 
A subscriber could get nut onK shared cataloging services, but also catalog 
card sets, sorted and ready to file into the catalog. It v as not long before 
the LC card service was sexerely compromised in terms of cost recover\\ 
despite some \er\ aggressue system upgrades designed to reduce fiirther 
the costs of supplying card, o libraries. It became clear that the future 
was wrapped up not in catalog cards, but in bibliographic services that 
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would soon lead to online catalogs. CLR would provide an important 
catahtic role in this transition. 

The Councils Bibliographic Ser\'ice Development Program came into 
existence with three goals for a nationwide bibliographic program. 

1 To provide effective bibliographic semccs for all who need them; 

2 To improve the nature and qualit\' of bibliographic products; and 

3 To stabilize the costs of man\ bibliographic processes in individual 
libraries. 



The state of the bibliographic environment when the BvSDP came into 
existence was characterized b\ intense competition among three biblio- 
graphic "utilities'' for customer/members. The Washington Librarv' Net- 
work was the least contentious, having carved out a regional audience that 
was not ovcrlv attractive to the ')ther utilities. The Research Libranes 
Grtnip needed to grow dramaticallv m order to spread its not inconsider- 
able growTh and operational costs across a significant number of large 
research insntutions Having begun after OCLC was well established, RLG 
found that some large research libraries alreadv committed to OCLC were 
adamantlv opposed to what the\ perceived to be a dilution of OCLC. 
Some OCLC research librar\ directors even believed that their credibilit)' 
withm the home institution wouid suffer if thev chose to move to RLG, 
regardless of whether a.n benetiti, might accnie fn)m such a move. The 
atmosphere was tense, even bitter at times, between RLG and OCLC: 
mstituuons, acirc^imstance thai Aould unpR)ve slowlv ovt the next several 
years The BSDP\ entr\ onto the st^igc during the height of contention 
between the txvo organi/ntions provided nonthreatening, impartial en- 
vironment in which the r\vo principal contenders could establish .,ome 
level of communication 

In order, among other objectives, to encourage and foster this com- 
munication, the BSDP formed a program committee composed of the 
chief executive officers of RLG, 0C;LC:, and WLN, the chief LC manager 
responsible for 'i>ibliographu services (Henriette Avram), a senior research 
universitv cataloging manager {Carol Ishimoto, Harvard Universitv), a 
senior research umversitv public services manager (Joan Gorxvals, Univer- 
sirv ot Pen nsv Kama, who joined the committee in its second vear), and 
a research umversitv librarian (James Govan, Universit\ of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill ) For the first meeting or txvo, there was also a representative 
i){ the Chicago Librarv Data Management Svstem The program committee 
met four times a vear to discuss initiatives that might productively be 
undertaken bv the BSDP in order to make progress toward the goals of 
the program Harlv discussions were as much opportunities for discover) 
^i"M)ng the chief bibliographic protagonists as discussions of policv The 
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lack o\ undcrsundin^ Intwccn the various hihlioi;;raphic utilincs was star- 
tling, hur ns time passeJ the misunderstandings were mueh reduced Op 
|ii)rtunities to promote cooperative action were explored trom the verN' 
first program committee meetings, hut the first cooperative project, an 
c\plc)ratK)n of online catalogs, would not begin for almost two ycv.rs 

While the general perception of the BSDP as a disinterested environment 
in which RLG and OCISS could discuss issues was relatively widespread, 
manv people, including the first OCLC^ chief executive officer, believed 
that Haas's role in getting The Research Libraries Group off the ground 
aiitomaticallv meant that the BSOP would be a pro RLG program Despite 
enormous efforts on the part of Haas and his GLR staff to disavow* such 
a b^^s. it persisted to the end of the program Inirther, the emphasis on 
academic and research libran problems was further perceived to be evidence 
of a pro-RLG stance on the part of the Council OCLC, attempting to 
scr\e the bibhogr.^.phic needs ot all kinds of libraries and under pressure 
trom man\ c]uarters to provide often conflicting senices, tound the CXR.' 
RSnr focu'^ on academic and research libraries limiting However, the 
otten expressed view of Jim Haas was that the limited resources of the 
Council had to be emploved where thev could be expected to have max 
imum impact He believed, along with man\ others, that programs that 
\ielded solid benefits for complicated organizations like research libraries 
would provide long term benefits lor all libraries In fact, at least two ot 
the nujor pr grams of the BSDP would prove tliat ci)ntent:()n to be so 
t 1 ) the etlorts to link bibliographic ser\ ice sv stems and 1 2 ) the development 
and assessment ot online public access catalogs 

The documentation prepared bv GLR, principallv bv Jim Haas, to secure 
tundinu tor the BSDL program attempted to identifx the areas in which 
productive acnvitx would be useful The roots of these initiatives are deep 
but can be identified easilv in the Fussier paper noted above However, 
once the program committee bega*! lt^ deliberations, it became clear that 
despite the arrav of areas m which the program was expected to be active, 
there were a limited number in which it could have substantial impact 
(learK, all program committc members viewed standards and the im 
pro\emeiit ot tlie basic bibliographic database as thiitful areas to: action 

Areas that lecened less consolidated support and guidance from the 
program committee included etlorrs to link the bibliographic utilities and 
the improvement of bibliographic products and senices The B^DP com 
missioned Batrelle Libor ^ »rics to examine the options available for linking 
bibliographic databases 1 iic entire concept of linking began as a divisive, 
angn set of chscussions In tact, when the first halting steps were taken 
to bcivii exploration of how usetlil links might be torged among the largest 
bibhogr-M'^'^^'- svstems (LC , C)C LC\ RLG, and WLN), OCLG decided 
such a nu)^e woulu not be in its long term interest and opted not to 
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participate RJ.G and WLN prepared a memorandum of agreement m 
which they pledged themsehes to find a way to cooperate and share 
bibli'^graphic records and sN^stem development. VVithm months, OCLC 
requested aixl was granted the opportunit)' to observe what was going on 
in the project. The first link participants, RLG and WTN, were joined 
helatedly by L(' in defining what the links should do and how they should 
operate As the project got deeper into telecommunication protocols and 
the selection of various options within chosen protocols that would be 
amenable in any future link environment, the participants sought and 
received the help of OCLC's telecc -.unications group. Finally, when 
the link path had been fairh* well identified and it was clear that the 
distnbution of MARC authorit)' and bibliographic records from LC would 
use this link, OCLC became a Rill partner in the specification of the link 
and sothvare to implemer the selected protocols. As the project grew, 
demanding substantial r rtware work at each participating site, the least 
well-supported participant, \VLN\ ^cll behind and has not yet caught up. 

A much less controversial projec; supported through the BSDP was the 
strengthening of the Librau v)f Congress name authont)^ file, the file that 
records all LC-accepted vers jns of names, both personal and corporate. 
The first large grant made through the BSPP was to assist LC in converting 
one hundred tiiousand nar.y/ authorir\' records to machine-readable form 
and thus to strengthen the LC name authonr\' file. This project took 
almost eighteen P\>nths to complete and provided one of the nonpolitical 
topics abou: which the program committee could talk. The agenda of 
each meeting was crafte I in such a \\a\ that non- or apolitical items were 
provided as discussion buffers between the tough issues that v/crc likelv 
to create tension As the authorit) file grew larger, LC was able to begin 
to consider wavs for other qualified research libranes to contribute au- 
thorir\' rerords to the file The carK contributions were all in paper form 
anc^ were completely validated b\ iZ s:afT It became obvious that a more 
etlicient wa\ of contributing authoriiA records had to be found. With the 
progress being made in the project to establish a link Iwvcen the major 
bibliographic systems, it was agreed that an exchange of authorir\ records 
should be the first implementation of the operating link. 

B\' 1986, LC was sending updates to the name authority file over rhe 
link to the RLIN system Within another year, the first authont}- records 
contributed b\ RLG institutions began to how back to LC. OCLC began 
receiving records some months later, but, in the throes of designing and 
implementing a new operating svstem, has had to wait until its Oxford 
s\stem IS implemented before bemg able to contribute authorir\ records 
t(^ the LC file 

L(^ was also encomaged, not onlv by the BDSP but by many otner 
institutions, ro design ways to use the link for bibliographic records as 
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well as authorin records. The result is the National Coordinated Cata- 
loging Program iNCCP), m which selected libraries contribute narional- 
le\el bibliographic records to the LC database fo' subsequent redistribution 
over the link as part of the iMARC tape subscription service. The non- 
threatening efforts to enhance the LC name authority file and to bmid 
both that file and the LC bibliographic database with contributions from 
other libranes pro\ided much of the justification for the Linked Systems 
Project (LSP), as the effort to design and implement linkages between the 
tour largest bibliographic databases came to be known. 

Standards related to bibliographic records, cataloging s^-stems ( AACR2), 
and telecommunication protocols all received auenrion from the BSDP 
and Its program comminee. Enthusiastic support for nearly any iniriarive 
to strengthen and encourage the adoption of standards in these areas was 
the rule. Indeed, neariy any standards initianve espoused by the BSDP 
could count on substantial support from each of the utilities and the 
Librarv of Congress. Gi\cn the importance of the standards supported by 
BSDP isenal holdings detail, .\.\CR2 options, telecommunication prch 
tocols, a manuscnpt coding system, etc.), a strong case could be made 
that the presence of these standards justified the entire BSDP investment. 
However, BSDP accomplishments were not so limited. 

The second goal of the BSDP, "'to improve the qual in of bibliographic 
products," led to the support of t>\o important projects that grew^ into 
significant bibliographic products. The first was a project to develop a 
piece of microcomputer software capable of claiming bibliographic records 
from a number of sources and organizing them into a private database. 
In addition, the s\stem has the capabilit) to create bibliographies of cited 
materials in a number of user defined formats. The Personal Bibliographic 
.S\stcm, now marketed for a \aner\ of personal computers, is a market 
success. It IS aiso one of the BSDP projects that Jim Haas probably views 
with the least satisfaction, pnmanK because of the high market price now 
' h.^rged for the p^^rduct, which was developed substaru. — , with fiinds 
from the not-fbr-proflt v\>u»n^nnm At the time the funds were sought 
it was understood that the product would be made available to thescholariv 
communitv at modest cost (CLR stafl' thought the pnce would approxi- 
mate the Lost of making a duplicate disk) as a useful personal ^lbllographIc 
tool Hence, no agreement was made to recover the CLR-invested flinds 
should the product become a market success It is not known how manv 
copic\s have been sold, but a separate company (Personal Bibliographu 
Sofrv\are, Inc ) finallv was established to continue development of the 
sofhvare and to market it 

The online catalog projects represented the most significant contnbution 
made to the improvement of bibliographic products, improvements that 
ne nov\ felt bv everv user of a modern online public catalog. The set of 
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projects began uith a "patented'' CLR approach to a problem— a multi- 
day meeting m isolation with no distractions other than the topic at hand. 
The setting was idyllic—a Dartmouth College conference center, beside 
the lake upon which On Golden Pond was filmed. The meeting site proved 
so id\llic that nvo participants, previously unknown to one another, were 
married some months later, .^si.de from such unexpected social events and, 
after considering the current state of online catalogs, the group agreed 
unanimously that nor enough was known about how people used these 
tcx)ls and about what was required of a truly effective online catalog. Bv 
.le nme the meeting was over, it was clear that CLR and the BSDP would 
soon have an agenda to pursue with respect to online catalogs. 

Tne actual arrangement for the online catalog meeting, its agenda, and 
us summarv were planned cooperatively by personnel from RLG and 
(^CLC in one of the first publicly acknowledged instances of interutilirv 
cooperation During summanzing process, it became apparent ihat 
OCLC and RLG needed more information about online catalogs and that 
thc\, along with others, might productively evaluate those that were 
already in operation with an eye toward influencing the nature of subse- 
quent cataiogs. In the end, both utilities, the Universit\- of California 
MELX'^X s\-stem staff, and J. Matthews & AsscKiates each sought and 
rcceixed CLR BSDP support for a coordinated assessment of online cat- 
alogs The year long project resulted in an examination of thirt}'-six dif- 
ferent catalogs, with conclusions recorded in at least two monographs, 
more than a do7en papers, and probabK three dozen formal public pre- 
sentations. 

\ number oi small projects related to online catalogs recei\ecl support 
over the next rv\o years FmalK , in 1985, a follow-up conference was held 
at the Lakewa\ Conference Center on Lake Travis, just outside of Austin, 
Texas During the course of the first da\, more than txvenr/ different 
(inline catalogs were demonstrated and assessed b\ independent evaluators. 
It was clear that much progress had been made in the mtenening three 
or four \ears Nearly everv system had become easier to use (more user 
trieiulK ), one s\stem from the Uni\ersir\ of Georgia e\en demonstrated 
an carK use of color to highlight certain kinds of information in a displav. 
Still, there was much to be done Some called for a standardized set of 
commands so that users of more than one system would at least be familiar 
with the basics when mcning ben\een systems. However, others argued 
that the field was still too new to be confined b\ standard commands. 
The best that could be hoped for was a core set of commanJ<i and work 
continues on this aspect of online catalogs 

The more critical online catalog problem, that of different sets or:r'^cxes 
from one catalog to another, remams a critical and apparentk intractable 
^ problem Two catalogs with identical holdings but mdexed differently b\ 
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diftcrcnt online catalog sotrv\are can produce different results fron-. the 
same quer\ . While this problem is discouraging to observers, the lact is 
that not many users yet have access to more than one catalog at a time. 
If progress continues at the pace of the mid- to late 1980s in developing 
and refining online catalogs, the indexing and command language prob- 
lems ma\ be resolved or dramatically ameliorated within the next five years. 

In summar\', the progress stimulated or encouraged by Jim Haas, the 
Council, and the BSDP includes a much-strengthened LC name authority 
file, significant standards appropriate for the cataloging and bibliographic 
communities, aggressive progress in the Linked Systems Project moving 
toward effective links between the major bibliographic databases of the 
countr\, and much-improved online catalogs, now spreading like wildfire 
throughout the libraiy communir\'— academic, research, special, public, 
even school libraries, large and small It is truly a stunning tribute to a 
man who describes himself self cffacmgly as a Luddite with a strong pref 
erence for the quill pen over the computer! 

An Assessment of Results 

At what point is it fair ti review events and evaluate their impact cr 
worth: Five years: Ten vcars: Historians often engage in debates over just 
such lisues fur decades themselves This author, having played roles both 
in the dr ^lopment of the technical plan for a National Pcnodicals Center 
and in ihc Bibliographic Service Development Program, is not the one 
Cu do the assessment. However, certain facts can be noted about each of 
these initiatives, and comr^^^nrs made on the role Haas played in each 

Access to Pmodicals 

Nearlv ten vears after the design of a National Periodicals Center began, 
there snll r not a credible version of such a facilirv' There is a commercial 
enterprise, Universir\ Microfilms, Inc (UMI), which has mounted the 
nearest thing to a responsive source for journal articles. However, the 
inventt)rv of available titles is limited bv both the number of titles and 
the number of vears for which any given ntle is available. No concerted 
crtort IS made ro assure that valuable foreign language titles are maintained 
regardless of current demand A basic inconsistency between corporate 
efforts to provide access to periodical or am other format of information 
and the needs of research and scholarship the nearly limitless range of 
httle-knovv n and little used materials from obscure sources. A fundamental 
role of research libraries has been to accumulate and manage such infor 
mation and make it available as required The corporate world has not 
Seen able to support the maintenance of infrequently used materials— 
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hence the concentration of services like UMFs on the heavily used titles. 
So, while UMI represents a source for the "popular" penodical titles, the 
research library communit}' is forced to continue independently to maintain 
large collections of materials for their possible research value. 

The OCLC mterlibran^ loan system has tended to spread the demand 
over many more libraries, but the fact remains that there is no central 
repositor}' for penodical materials being built or maint9\icd in this country. 
It is ironic that the number of requests made by U.S. research libraries 
to the Bntisli Libran's Boston Sp^. operation continues to rise, despite 
the high costs of both communicating the request and sending the ma- 
terials. 

The improvement of a number of computerized bibliographic databases 
linked to intc»-Iibrary loan subsystems or modules has managed to stay 
ahead of the continually rising demand for intcrlibrary loa.i materials, 
especially periodicals. However, one of the prime reasons for considering 
the NTC in the first place was to rclie\c the burden on extant collections— 
a burden that was perceived to be wcanng out collections at an alarming 
rate Now that the wear has been spread over more collections by virtue 
of the improved ILL systems, the pressure for an NPC-like collection has 
cased However, it will be surprising if we do not see another effort to 
put an NTC m place before the end of rhe centur^^ 

Haas's role in the NPC was far more than simply manager of the group 
that put together the technical development plan. His life-long preoccu- 
pation with eftcctive administration of large research libraries led him to 
believe that an organization such a^ NPC could pronde options for all 
libraries The knowledge that a carefiilh' crafted collection of pcnodicals 
would be maintained for rapid access m perpetuit}- would allow libranes 
to design their own internal acquisition, pre',cr\ation, and retention pol- 
icies in ver\' different ways. Some titles might not have to be acquired at 
all, especially rarely used foreign language titles Some would be acquired 
but not retained beyond a fixed period of time, possibly requinng no 
prcser\'ation action or cost at all. In short, the NPC from the Haas 
perspective would have gi\en libraries an opportunit} to achieve even better 
control over their limited resources and would have allowed them to 
redeploy some of those resources in order to enhance ser\'ice to "I e schol- 
arly communit}'— all with no noticeable degradation in ser\'ice or access 
to information While the current lack of an NPC is certainly a failure to 
provide the options for librar>' management that Haas dreamed of, the 
failure to defeat the plan convmcingl\ is a tribute to the soundness of the 
^ thinking behind it. 
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Access to Bibliographic Infommtion 

Assessing the impact of the Bibliographic Service Development Program 
IS even more difficult since some of the initiatives of that program are just 
beginning to bear fruit. The most difficult question is what specific role 
the BSDP played in the bibliographic developments during its tenure and 
beyond. Certainly it was not the only factor influencing what transpired, 
but is was one of the only independent, impartial factors. 

As noted above, Haas s role in the BSDP grew our of a long commitment 
to scmcc to scholarship and a belief that advances in bibliographic services 
for research libranes would have a beneficial impact on all libraries, a 
concept that continues to seem valid despite some noted opposition. 
Sanford Herman might argue that the rigor (maybe even rigor mortis) of 
the LC-rcsearch library subject heading environment is not useful at all 
for smaller libranes. However, accommodating specialized subject ap- 
proaches continues to be a goal of the developing bibliographic structure 
of the countr\'. Haas's new, not widely recognized, is that this son of 
flexibility IS fiindamental to a bibliographic system that must serve the 
needs of the mathematician, the music scholar, the social scientist, the 
histonan, the applied scientist, and all the other components of the re- 
search univcrsit)- community'. A bibliographic system that can serve this 
communm; a rcflcLtion of socict}' at large, is likely to be capable of serving 
the needs of that society. 

As of mid-1988, it can be observed that, no matter what the specific 
tontnbutioi of the BSDP, the bibliographic structure of the country is 
much improved over that of 1978. Selected libraries have joined with the 
Librar\' of Congress to build the name authority file used by every major 
bibliographic system in the countr)'. This cooperation now extends to the 
building of LC's bibliographic database, with cataloging being contributed 
by external institutions and redistributed \ia the MARC subscription ser- 
vice and the LSP links between LC, RLG, and OCLC. In short, the 
notion of the bibliographic socialists is coming closer to reality. 

In the area of bibliographic products, the online catalog is the singi' 
most pervasive innovation in libraries of all sizes and types The BSDP is 
not responsible for the existence of these powerful bibliographic tojis, 
but It is unlikely that any of them have escaped the influence of BSDP- 
supportcd evaluations and design analyses. The amount of attention fo- 
cused on the manner in which a library user interacts with the computer 
screen and keyboard (the user/system interface, to use the jargon) has led 
to a variety of ever-easier ways to use these systems. There are still some 
nearly mtractablc problems, but to the user of a single online catalog, 
they tend not to be obviou«> So pervasive have been the effects of BSDP- 
supportcd efforts to improve online catalogs that bibliographies of works 
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related to the online e.it.ilog .ire Rill of papers and monographs that were 
eonipletely or parti.ilK' ftnuied by the BSDP or other Couneil-supportcd 
programs. 

The work fonised on linking large bibliographie svstcms also received 
substantial impetus and support from the BSDP. It is unfortunate that a 
recent monograph purporting to document the Linked Sv-stems Project 
fails to recognize the \xv< .significant impact of the BSDP on progress 
made to date Without CLR support, the linking of the current biblio- 
graphic utilities and the Librarj- of Congress may never have gotten off 
the ground That support was used to specilS- the requirements of the 
link, tlie protocols to be used, and their specific implementation in Rl.IN, 
\VL\, OC'LC, and hCs internal operating s\stem. Authonr\' and bibli- 
ographic records are being exchanged between LC, RLG, and OCLC over 
LST links. 

At least as significant as the linking of .he utilities is the prospect for 
linking local systems to the utilities and to one another. New York Uni- 
verse' and Its Geac s\stem contractor have established a linkage to the 
III I\ database Individual commercial vendors of online svstcms increas- 
ingly are being required to commit to linkages vvv.h other' sy.stems using 
protocols accepted by the standards communir\' Most of those are the 
linkages espoused bv the Linked Systems Project! While there is .still much 
work to bo done, prospects are good that a totally revamped bibliographic 
stmctiire will come into existence in the U S., and it is equallv likely tha- 
J siibsranti.ll number of these developments have the C;ouncii\ BSDP .is 
j\irr of their roots 

Pnimsive Narmnvicie Ribliojji-nphic Sarices 

Once the link.iges are in pKue, rhc svstem for allowing commumcation 
from one local system to literallv anv other local or utilir\' svstem m the 
nationwide set of linkages will be possible It vnll he similar to the first 
vears of the interstate highvva\' system in the western states-huge open 
highvva\s connecting distant po-nts but with ver>' little traffic on them 
Clearlv, colleaions of institutions sharing services among several online 
catalogs and one or more utilities will generate more rrafl'ic than di.sparate 
svstcms with no elements in common. But once the linkages are available 
(the higlnva\s built and opened for serxice), tl.ose with access to the 
network will begin to explore vvavs to use the links to their benefit and 
the benefit of the scholarlv communities thev serve. One of H.ias's notions, 
that of providing access to scholars as they demand and require it, will 
iKcomc ever more real as the potentials for using the net^vork linkages 
are exploited 
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The hcntngc th»n the H.ws era will leave behind— and he is far from 
completing his ser\ice to the academic and scholarly world— will be one 
of new sets of options for the management of all libraries; expanded and 
e\pansi\e sets of bibliographic databases capable of serving the needs of 
a wide arnn of populations, and powerfiil information access systems 
capable of rctriCMng not only specific monograph and article citation 
information but text materials as well. Much of this improved array of 
resources and bibliographic tools will be based upon powerful telecom- 
nninieation linkages among virtually all systems that choose to be part of 
the nationuide (rather than national) bibliographic structure— the struc- 
ture emisioned and continualh' redefined by Warren J. Haas and his 
bibliographic socialist friends and colleagues 
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CHAPTER 4 



RLG Revisited 

Rutherford D. Rogers 

This paper undertakes to reexamine the early years cf The Research 
Libraries Group (RLG) with particular reference to the period from 1972 
to 1978. It also contains some mod<!sr, very personal reflectioi.o '^n events 
and actions. The paper can hardly pose as an adequate history; it n too 
selective m the topics and period covered and in the sources reviewed. 
Several matters are recorded here that have not previously been published. 
In fact, a few of them are not documented except in the frail memory of 
one of the "founders." 

By now, the identity of the founders is well established: Douglas Bryant 
of Har\^ard Univei-sitv', Richard v uper of the New York Public Library 
(N\TL), Warren J. Haas of Columbia University, and Rutherford D. 
Rogers of Yale Universit)'. WTiat has not been established is how it all 
began. I believe it was at an Association of Research Libraries (ARL) 
program meeting in eariy 1972 that Bryant, Haas, and Rogers were sitting 
together, the topic bcmg presented concerned the Ohio College Library 
Center (OCLC — now the Online Computer Library Center). Some state- 
ment caused a light to go on m at least two and perhaps three heads 
.simultaneously the research libranes needed a cooperative mechanism that 
was shaped to th». ver}' special needs of such libranes. The nature of the 
thinking— greatly expanded in Jetail— was undoubtedly expressed in a 
memorandum of July 19, 1972, of uncertain authorship. (One of the 
exasperating facts about attempting to reconstruct events from the existing 
files is that memos are occasionally unda'ed and often unsigned, thus 
leading to some speculation as to times and authorship.) The memo of 
July 19, 1972, proposes the establishment of 
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. a ma)or compurcr based system for the purpose of creating a 
shared data base of bibliographic records ... as a fundamental step 
toward a broad range of activities inchiding more efficiently provHiced 
records, a more rationalized system of collection building^ and a 
greater sharing of resources. . . . The libraries participating in OCLC 
are predominantly college libraries, with . . . relatively homogenous 
collections emphasizing English language publications. . . , The Co- 
lumbia Har\'ard and Yale Universir>' Libraries and the New YorK 
Public Librar)' ncquire n far larger spectrum of titles in an infinitely 
greater diversir\' of langiiai^cs and with far more difficult problems of 
bibliographical enrr)' stenuning from the unusual ..ature of many of 
the publications acquired . , and sharing of common bibliograph- 
ical data among large libraries will greatly facilitate their processing 
activities During the development and early implementation 
stages It IS essential to limit participation to the four institution 
Fventtially additional institutions should become unolved— some as 
tull participants, others thror.gh abilit\' to access the base. 

(This wording retlected greater perspuacir\ with respect to eventual de- 
velopments than was realized ) The memo made reference to '\ a tirm 
commitment to uniformitv of cataloguing nnnciples, as well as uncom- 
promising quality of cataloger ;xTf()rman».e, features not necessarily present 
m other networks 

Although the Jul\ 19, memo did not allude to overall manage- 

ment control of the consortium b\ its users, it is the recollection of the 
writer that this was a major consideration The memo di i stress the 
geographic pro\imit\ of the four institutions, the importaiwe ot estab- 
lishing a corporation to assure contiiuiit\' of the endeavors, and the de- 
sirabihtv of having a panel of advisers with representation trom the Libran' 
of (\)ngress and other research libraries it was estmiated that a central 
statfof rwentv to twentv five persons (I) would be needed at the peak— 
a ven earh, almost fatal miscalculation—and it was proposed to enter 
into a si\- to twelve month planning period 

A memo written earlier than the one just cited sheds additional light 
on the thinking in the first davs of the founclers This earlier memo, 
icientified as a third draft, dated March 15, 1972, and bearing the initials 
IIDR, r-eferred onlv to ( olumbia, Hanard, and Yale as prospective initi- 
ators of the consortium Kven at this earlv stage, however, rhe New York 
Public Libran' was a prospective fourth participant, as is evidenced by a 
marginal note m the hand of Donald B Lnglev, Yale\ associate universitv 
librarian- "and NYPL-^^ The addition of the New York Public Libran' 
benveen March and Julv of 1972 came as a result of nvo strong consid- 
eratums the close, existing cooperative arrangements between Columbia 

4.9 
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and N\TL and the great strength of N\TL collections, dthough NYPL's 
histoncal prohibition against circulating books from the research collec- 
tions posed a problem. However, President Coupcr believed this pioblem 
was soluble, and m fact it proved to be. This March 1972 memo laid out 
operating goals that became remarkably prophetic. Among them were: 

1. Reciprocal access to member collections, short of borrowing priv- 
ileges, by facult\' and graduate students. 

2. Cooperative collection development in such areas as: 
a. amalgamation of discontinued senal runs; 

b new serials and expensive microtext series; 

c reexamination of the necessity' for duplication of srrial titles 

vMthin the consortium to determine if a single subscnption 

would meet collective demands; and 
d. identification of libranes of primary' collecting responsibilit\' 

in certain geographic, linguistic, and subject areas. 

3 The memo does not make reference to the preservation problem, 
but It wav certainly a matter of grave concern to th^ founders. 
(Sec reference to the Haas memo of April 1974, cited below.) 
Everyone accepted the natural linkage between centers of collecfng 
strength and presenarion responsibility. Furthermore, N\TL had 
been a pioneer since the days of I! M. Lydenberg (dunng the 
twenties and thirties) m preser\arion, Reyes D. Metcalf, who went 
from the position of Chief of the Reference Department of NYPL 
to head Har\'ard\ libraries, had established an active newspaper 
microfilming program m Cambridge Yale had crea^'ed a Preser- 
\ari()n Oftice in 1971, and Columbia had a long-estabiished rep- 
utation m photocopying. The training of presenation specialists 
and the exchange of information on titles preser\'ed or to be 
pr'ser\'ed was increasingly on the minds of research librarians. 

4 It was belie\ed that a common database of bibliographic records 
would make it possible to speed the processing of inrerhbrary loan 
requests 

iMnallv, the memo of March 1972 referred lo acronym^ (or the con- 
sortium HALC^YOX {Har\ard, Columbia, Yale, etc ) was under consid- 
eration as late as June 13, 1973. A memo dated August 2, 1973, by 
Donald B. Engley of Yale, stated. "One other piece of buj ness on Monday 
was the burial of the acronym HALCYON due fo the stron i objections 
of one of the member libraries For the time being, at least, we are 
operating as the Research Libraries Group.'' 

The period from Jul> 1972 to July 1973 was marked by ^ntcnse planning 
^— .1 consultation of member task forces that explored bibliographic co- 
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ordination, technical hardware problems, collaborative collection devel- 
opment, and potential governance problems of a consortium with an 
enlarged membership, a substantial central staff, and a heavy investment 
in hardware One of the anticipated problems proved smaller than antic- 
ipated—namely, staff support within member libraries. This writer had 
been a pioneer in the regional public library movement in New York State 
in the late forties and early fifties and had learned how indispensable staff 
^pport and cooperation were to a new venture. Furthermore, ji^st the 
general idea of automation had long raised the specter of loss of jobs, 
especially among technical services personnel. The enthusiasm with which 
the staffs of the founding libranes proceeded was heartening and went a 
long way toward assunng the inirial success of RJLG. It did take rime, 
however, for the staffs to think of RJLG not as a separate, somewhat alien 
effort, but rather as an integral part of the fabric of each insriturion. 

The Council on Libran' Resources (CLR) was helpftil m providing one 
of Its staff members for the purpose of visiting the four founding insti- 
tutions and explonng potential areas that required early attention. The 
desirabilin' of an outside consultant to do a formal planning stud>' became 
evident to the founders and was endorsed by CLR. 

Joseph A Rosenthal, Libranan at the Universir\' of California, Berkeley, 
whose early expenence had been heavily in the technical semc':s field, was 
engaged as the ideal candidate to undertake a planning stud)' becween July 
5 and October 15, 1973 His report, issued in December 1973, recom- 
mended, among other things 

1 A board of directors, with each founding library' represented 
2. A bibliographic center 

to establish whether an item was held; 
b to emphasize access to, rather than ownership of, publications, 
t to serve .is a communications link to facilitate rapid commu- 
nication; and 
d to facilitate interlending. 

3 Shared collection development emphasizing selection of senals 
and, in the long term, possibly to allocate acquisition responsi- 
bilit)' 

4 Standardized cataloging pracnces based on Anglo-Amencan Cat- 
aloging Rules, LC subject headings, and LC classification. Harv^ard 
and NWL still had unique classification systems and Yale had onK' 
recently switched from such a system to LC notarion. 

r> The possibilit)' of producing a microform catalog of member hold- 
ings, looking to an eventual online catalog. 

.^1 
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At an April 30, 1974, meeting at Yale, it was reported that legal counsels 
of the tour institutions had mrt to work on a proper legal underpinning 
for the consortium. At this same April 30 meeting it was proposed that 
RLG should support, as a matter of principle, an interlibrary loan fee 
SN'stem pegged initially at fifrv' percent of cost of a loan to the lending 
libran . This was a fundamental principle because the founding institutions 
had many decades of expencnce in the mounting burdens of interlibrary 
lending On June 4, 1974, a ''Program Statement for a Consortium of 
Research Libranes. Yale, New York Public Librar\% Har\'ard, Columbia'' 
proposed that the members should ''share the cost of operating he pro- 
posed joint system in a manner commensurate with the benefits received. 
This will include some cleanng house arrangement to compensate any 
librar> that provides substantially more semce than it receives. "The failure 
tlilly to put into practice this pnnciple was to become a long-standing 
source of friction within RLG. It is interesting to note that as of 1987 
this principle had >'et to b': firmh established, although recognition was 
finally being accorded it, as reported in the November 1987 RLG Oper- 
ations Update. 

It ma\ be worth pointing out that the direct cost of an interlibrarv' loan 
IS onK une-qiurter to one third of the cost of adding an average publication 
to the shcKcsy of a librar> (quite apart from housing and preserxing a 
publication, sometimes for vLcades or vcntunes). It seemed to the founders 
that It was pnvilege enough ro be a member of:, jnsortium that would 
gi\r priorit) acLCss to such publications, sparing the borrowing institution 
acquisition, preser\ation, and housing costs while onh requiring a sharing 
of direct lending costs 

The April 30, 1974, meeting recognized not surpnsingi) , that funding 
the consortium was Iikeh to be a major problem. Also at this meeting, 
the Serials Task Force reported having met five times ''to formulate meth- 
odology for coordinanng scrKiis subscriptions within RLG, considenng 
both new titles and titles already held." It was proposed that special 
attention might be given to keeping track of master sets of serials with a 
high annual cost ui the mmimum range of two hundred to five hundred 
dollars 

\i the Mav 1974 meenngof the Association of Research Libranes (ARL) 
this writer, on behalf of the founders, made a report to rhe Association, 
emphasizing the following points. 

1 . The directors were meeting approximately biweekly 

2. A director of the bibliographic center was being souglit The center 
was to be an ideal place for venfication of citations and location 
of Items wanted on interloan. 
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3 Communication bv T\VX or unlimited voice hook-ups was being 
explored. 

4 A scries of task forces was working on standardization and collec- 
tion development, with particular reference to coo|Krativc efforts 
in serials and identification ot major collecting responsibilities. 

The repon to the Association a|->o took note of criticisms that had been 
expressed by the American Booksellers .Association with respect to the 
de'.-terious effects such collaborative collection building and intcrhbrar\^ 
lending would have c^ii publishers. This part of the report to ARL stated. 

You nia\ have seen the reaction of publishers and booksellers to 
lU C The comments are uninformed and suspiciousS timely in bring- 
ing pressure on the C\)ngress as it once again tnes to move ahead on 
copvright legislation There is nothing in our program that prohibits 
anv member from aLcjiuring any publication it cc^nsiders essential. 
Sccondlv, we do no' see an absolute drop in acquisitions expenditures 
but rather a leveling of the intolerable cune that . . cannot be 
sustained at 1950-70 rates These factors will operate within the 
Ri G context not in the purchase of fewer publications ... but rather 
111 a more organized expenditure that will permit copies in any one 
institution where demand dictates such duplication and, at the same 
time, an assurance that lesser used publications will be available to 
the extent that combined expenditures can be wiselv deployed. And 
since we ar^ major supporters of the Center for Research Libraries 
we are not overlooking its resources as an integral part oi our plans 
and operations 

TlKre had also been allegations bv other research librarians that Rl.G 
was ehtist and was being developed without broad consultation To this 
the respi \as 

I'lnalK , we wsh to reiterate our strong desire to open our enterprise 
to membership of other libran -s at an appropi late time We speculated 
at the outset— and 1 speak of the time before even the four members 
were decided upon— that there would be plentv of problems to iron 
out with onlv three oi four participants I onlv hope that all of our 
prognostications might be ec]uallv accurate bcvause the array of knottv 
issues has surpassed :ven our nightmares, and we are certain ar this 
stage that were we dealing with the pecuharities of even a single 
addinonal institution the prospects of developing a viable enterprise 
might seem bevond reach 
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It was clear from the carK' stages of RLG that supplemental fundmg 
would be nceiied fn^m outside sources to launch the consortium. A jeminal 
document for use in fund raismg was drafted by Haas of Columbia in 
April 1974 A later, somewhat condensed version was prepared in October 
1974. It laid out a plan for RLG "as an alternative to the heretofore 
domin.int philosophy of institutional self-sufticiency.'" Stress was laid on 
declining iibrarv budgets, the decreased purchasing power of the dollar in 
overseas markets, and the increase in the cost of publications, which for 
o\er ten vears had exceeded the cost of living. The decline in federal grant 
funds w.is also noted. The memo went on to emphasize the avoidance ot 
unn*xess.m duplication and the impomnce of rapid document delivery 
and document preservation. 

On the subject of the .ippliv.nion of computer technologv' to biblio- 
graphic control, the memo expressed RLG s intention to explore existing 
systems at Stanford L'nnersirx, the Umversitx of '''hicago, Columbia, the 
Xeu York Public Libr.iry, nnd OCLC. "It is anticipated that an RLG 
system can be i^onstructed b\ selecting and adapting existing software 
programs .\t the ;ery least this pro\ed to be .in o»erh optimistic sim- 
plification 

Implicit in RLCi thmkint; and planning is a sense of responsibility 
for participatint; in n.nional programs to presene resources, to sh.ire 
access to collections and to develop systems of bibliographic control 
RI Ci is commitred to using accepted standards for co m put based 
bibliographic inform.uion so that these \en la ge collections migh: 
make an effective contribution to national sv stems for bibliographic 
control, as well as facilitating commumcit'on vvithm RLG Of ec]u.il 
importance is RLG's intention to invite other libraries to participate 
in Its prot,mms at appropriate times m the Hit u re The nature of 
these four large libraries requires a federation of institutions rather 
than the delegation of authontv to an independent organization 

It IS recogni/ed th.u as soon a^ possible RLG programs must become 
sutlicientlv cost etfective to justify the support of operating expenses 
bv member institutions Bv quickly developing these programs, .id 
ditional libraries can be bi ought into membership to di.ire the benefits 
and contribute to the costs of RLG oper.nions " 

At this point, the original four nicnib'TS estinutcd that over a three- 
vear period thev vsould be contnbutmt; SI2().()()0 toward progr.'.n costs 
p!us Sl,2()(),()()() in statVtime 

It IS recogni/ed .h.u ir.ide books and basic titles must be .icquired 
b\ all rescmh libnuies, however, theie .ire m.inv langtiages, such .is 
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Hungarian, Modern Greek, Baltic and Durch, in which all iibrancs 
need nor collect comprehensively so long as one institunon accepts 
rcsponsibilit)' and provides access . . . .Domestic and foreign nc^vv 
papers, foreign official gazertes, expensive microform projects, spc- 
cialized information services, college catalogues, textbooks and similar 
groups of material arc needed by scholars, bur duplication in each 
librar\' is nor necessarv- so long as there is a s\^tem to assure access. 

During this penod, Bnant, Couper, and Haas were all active in flind 
raising Couper had been instrumental in secunng a 515,000 grant from 
the SkerrvTore Foundation to support the Rosenthal studv and report. 
The 1974 RLG efforts produced a 5750,000 Andrevs W. Mellon Foun^ 
dation grant in June At the -nd of the vear, a 5350,000 gran: was 
forthcoming from the .\lfred P. Sloan Foundation, followed in 1975 by 
a similar grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

These early ftind-raismg efforts are listed to illustrate that the founders 
had sufficient confidence by mid- 1974 to support the employment of a 
ftill-time director of the new enterpnsc James Skipper was offered the 
|X)sition. effective August 1, 1974, and he was introduced at a meeting 
of representatives c^f the four insntutions on September 4, 1974. 

Bct^veen September 26 and October 10, 1974, repiesentatives of the 
tour mstitutions signed an agreement relatmg to the formal establishment 
ot RLG Inc(>r[x>rati(>n as a nonprofit corporation was anncipated, and 
each institution undert.v)k to contribute 510,000 dunng each of the first 
three \ears 

The three vcars from 19:^5 to 1978 were charactenz.cd bv intense or- 
ganizational development and fund raising. RLG was formallv incorporated 
on December 19, 19:'S During 1976, the National Endowment for the 
Hum.anities made a 5250,000 challenge ^mx to the consortium and, on 
December 22, 1976, the executive committee accepted a 5750,000 gift 
fn^m Timothv Mellon for the acquisition of computers and related equips 
mcnt In October of* 1976 the exccunve committee considered the pos- 
sihihrx' of admitnng additional members but decided to delay such ac::on. 
The choice of a bibliographic processing sv-stcm had yet to be determined 
and required intensive investigation In fact, it was not unnl March 9, 
19^8, that the executive committee reached the final stage of ;:nah-zing 
proposals from Stanford, Chicago, OCLC, and the New York Public 
Lihrarv^ to serxe as RLG\ automated bibliographic processing system 
( olumhia and Vale favored the Stanford sv-stem, while N\TL urged adop- 
tion ()f Its own svstem and Harvard favoied OCLC. On March 14, the 
RIX; board of directors informed Stanford that the board intended to 
adopt the Stanford sntem Ten davs later, President Bok of Harvard 
announced its intention of withdrawing from RI,G The reasc^ns given bv 
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Hanard were pnncipalK \ 1 1 that continued participation b\ Hanard uas 
not in Its or RLG*s interest and (2) complexities within Hanard s own 
SN-stcm of librancs made Har\'ard's participation difficult. 

The choice of an automated bibliographic s\-stcm and Harvard's with- 
draw.il from RLG marked the end of the ma)or eftbrt to create RLG. The 
initial fi\e years represent approximately a third of RLG s histon as of the 
time this article was written \Vi:h the wisdom of hindsight one might 
make certain obscr\'ations. 

1 The initial concept of the nature, activities, and special areas of 
concentration of RLG proved to be remarkablv prophetic. Not 
fully anticipated, but nonetheless welcomed, was the formation 
of special subject and language groups to pursue distinctive in- 
terests and problems in such areas as art, law, medicine, music, 
divimrv. East .^sia, and archives and manuscnpts. Success in 
handling non-Roman alphabets— particularly Cynllic, Hebrew, 
C hincse. Japanese, and Korean— were, perhaps, faintK hoped 
tor, but eventual achievements were spectacular. 

2 intcnnstitutJonal start\(K)pcraru)n was extremelv productive and 
remarkabU harmonious 

The size ot the stati pre^cntK appro \i match ninetv ) and the 
comple\ir\ and cost ot the central operation were WiKtiillv under- 
cstinutcd 

4 The mag.iitudc < ' o\erall acn\it\ and tinancial ditViculfies wcrr 
likewise undc^LMmiated and were ahiiost endlesslv a source 
grave concern 

^ Like the si/c (>t the central stati, the telecommunications costs 
ot Dpcratmg nationalK and cu*nfuall\ mternationalK with a sm 
de central database were not sutVicientIv anticipated and even 
tualK rec]uircd devising new approacho to basic networking 
concepts 

6 Poundation support was indispensable and remarkablv good it 
one foundation were to be singled out for special praise, it would 
Ik the Andrew \V Wcllon Foundati a, with e\iraordinar\- grar 
itude to Its president. Jack Sawyer, during much vi RLG\ first 
titteenvears On the ot' t hand, the loans negotiated from Ford 
and C ainegje presented exceptional problems before thev were 
tinallv settled 
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^ Changing leadership needs, iHness, and personal preferences con- 
spired to dictate that RLG would be seeking its fifth chief ex- 
ecutive officer at the end of fifteen years. The talent needed to 
lead a highly technical central staff, to maintain liaison with thirty- 
si\ ftjll member institutions ( not just at the hbrar)' director level 
but frequently with presidents and provosts), to sen-c as spokes- 
man \\\ national and international fonims, and succcssftillv to 
attraei . members-all of these skills >\ere hard to find when 
people with such talents in the commercial market could com- 
mand salancs three to ten times RLG's permissible limits. On 
balance, RLG has found it desirable to engage CEOs with 
strength in the computer field. Such jx\)ple have sometimes 
ibund It difficult to understand, let alone respect, the views of 
libranans, and relations have not alwavs been the best, AJso, the 
empha.'s or computer technology has often be'^n bought at the 
expense of management sophistication 

8 As has been suggested e,>;iier, the consortium was derelict in 
dealing with the balance of-pavments issue The lnterllbrar^' loan 
situation IS a case m pi>int The dilemma is not unlike that of 
the United Nations, where the benefiuanes have the votes and 
are riften in no hurr\ to accommodate themselves to the views 
of the providers of benefits 

9 ( andor forces one U) concede that it has been a source of great 
disappointment that more of the large ARL libraries havc^iot 
tound RlXi attractive Har\ard\ withdrawal almost cert.unly ad- 
\erselv aHected this prospect. Vet it is gratifVing that a number 
of libraries, including Har\ard, that are not ftill members have 
elected to partic^pate as associate members Har\'ard Lnv, Har- 
vard Music, and Har\ard Fine Arts, Chicago ^s Has: Asian Librar\-, 
Rosttm l'niversir\ Lm Librar\-, Univeis'ir\- of Texas at Austin 
Liw Librar\', Cniversitx- of Utah Lnv Librar\ , University of Ha- 
waii at Manoa, and Univrrsir\' of Illinois at Urhana-Champaign 
Lihrarv Some fi)rt\ oi\ er institutions are active as special mem- 
bers~e g , Art Institute of Chicago, Brandeis Universir\', Folger 
Shakespeare Lihrarv, Henr>' K Huntington Librar\- and Art CJal- 
lcr\', i jbrar\ Companv of Philadelphia, Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, National Galler\ of Art, New York State L^brar^^ Picrpont 
Morgan Librar\', and RKicliffie College Lihrar\ 



The manv research institutions that chose to stav within OCUC 
tertainlv have reason to be gratefiil to RiX; in the opinion of 
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not a few, the \xv\ existence of a research libraries consortium 
caused OCLC to pay more attention to the special needs of 
research libraries than it had displayed pnor to RLG's founding. 

The o\erndmg problem of RLG has been that too few universit)' 
officials at the presidential and financial officer levels appreciate 
the revolution that is taking place in information handling and 
the tme signitlcance of RLG. Furthermore, they persist in the 
delusion that r:volutionar\' new technology can be funded out 
of traditional levels of librar\' support, althougii experience with 
computers elsewhere on campus grossly belies this possibilit)' 

Finally, the extent to which the existence of RLG tempered the 
extremelv adverse effects of budget reductions during the sev- 
enties and eiglities has never been adequately appreciated. Bv 
emphasizing document deliver\' and not mere ownership, the 
founders ushered in a new le\el of access. University officers who 
gave RLG gmdging, often minim.il support will never realize the 
amount of faculr\ clamor that the\' were spared simply because 
RLG operated to ser\ e prompth and adequateh a host of research 
needs despite battered acquisitions budgets. The progress in ap- 
plying computer technolog\' to library' operations has been note- 
\\c>rth\ and, in mam- respects, indispensable, but the forging of 
close, productive, and continumg le\els of cooperation will, in 
the final analvsis, pro\e to be equallv momentous, 



CHAPTER 5 

In Pursuit of Preservation 

Peter G. Winterble 



If individuals have any sense of the importance of the continuity of 
the human expcnence, they can't avoid the problem of preservation 
of the human record. To fail to do so is, in a sense, to turn your 
back on histor\'. And it s a kind of an egotistical action of the highest 
order to thmk that what s gone before is unimportant. WTiat we're 
doing here is trying to find a way to sair what's important from the 
past What weVe got to do is to make an honest effort to make certain 
that at least a portion of the past is preserved, not only for our own 
use, but for the future. Those who will follow us will, I think, 
rightftilly say that wc have in a sense failed them if we don't make 
that honest effort 



Spoken from behind the large desk in his CLR office, these extempo- 
rancous words from Jim Haas make up the final scene in the film "Slow 
Fires. On the Preservation of the Human Record," They sum up, perhaps 
as well as any he has written or spoken, the core of his belief in the 
''prr'c/'rxation enterprise," as it has come to be called by those around him 

Making that honest effort to address the overu'helming problem of the 
deterioration of library materials has been an abiding theme of Jim Haas's 
professional life Viewing early on, at first-hand, the effects of acid paper 
on the research collections at Johns Hopkins University, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Columbia University, he realized that the only ad- 
equate solution v\oLild require collaborate c eflbrts theretofore unrealized 
m the librar\' world. 
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An important chance to state the case for presentation arid collaboration 
arose when he undertook in 1970 the compilation of a report commis- 
sioned by the Association of Research Libraries (ARL) under a grant from 
the U.S. Office of Education. (At the time he was President of ARL and 
also Chairman of its Committee on Preservation.) In what has often been 
cited as one of the more appropriate analogies about preservation, Jim 
Haas wrote. "The process of growing bald and the deterioration of libra*- 
collections liave much in common. It is easy to ignore the loss of one 
strand of hair at a time, so long as there is overall growth. So it is with 
book collections. Individual volumes, by \irrue of the fragility of the paper 
on which they are stored, detenorate and become useless. Their loss is 
regretted, but feelings of concern are muted by the security generated by 
annual collection growth figures. However, a time comes when even long 
hair can't conceal a shining pate, any more than current acquisitions can 
mask the physical shabbiness and the prominent gaps caused by the dis- 
appearance of thousands of volumes made useless by paper deterioration.'' 
In the yc-^'-s after his report was written, and with custoniar\ wryness, Jim 
Haas would stu ' ^ rhe thinning hair of his own head as he recounted his 
analog)' 

His ARL/Otlice of Education report, titled "Preparation of Detailed 
Specifications for a National System for the Preservation of Librar\^ Ma- 
terials," identified four areas in which much work needed to be done, and 
which rcvcalc'^. rhc framework of Jim Haas's o\ n agenda in preservation 
for the vears to come research, education and training, preservation and 
consenation in individual libraries, and collective action. And although 
each of these areas has received detailed attention from Jim Haas during 
his time as president of the Council, it is the last— collective action— that 
led eventualK ro the breakthroughs of the recent past. Indeed, ensuing 
activities m die first three areas of his four-point program (manv of them 
funded b\ CLR) served, importantly, to prepare the way for the present 
prescn'ation activity. 

What he realized in rhe earlv seventies, and what is now wideh know n, 
IS that nearly all books printed after 1865 were either brittle or in danger 
ot bec\>ining so, due to the acidic nature of the paper they were pnnted 
on The deterioration process, hastened by die lack of proper environ- 
mental ccMidition in libraries, meant that as much as 80 percent of the 
collections of tlu nation's oldest, most prestigious libraries would be lost 
if there were no intervention 

But in those relatucK earh days, preservation was nor receiving prionrv 
attention from librarv directors At an ARL meeting in Chicago in Januarv' 
1972, Jim said there is die continuing, gnawing conviction that 

some kind of national preservation program is still a valid, if unclear, 
objective of research libraries " \s one reads those words nearly seventeen 

0() 
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years later, it is not hard to giicss within whom most of the gnawing was 
occurnng. 

Jim Haas joined the CLR board in 1974 and became more involved in 
the flill range ofpresenation -ctivities supported by the Council, including 
much of the early research. In 1978, when he left Columbia University 
to assum** the CLR presidency, he emphasized research programs that led 
to the development of the necessary bibliographic capabilities to sustain 
a nationwide coordinated prescn ation program, as well as programs aimed 
at the educational and managenal development of a new generation of 
librar\' leaders. At the same time, in the wider university and research 
library world, presenation officers and departments were being established, 
and preserv ation was coming of age as an important discipline vithin the 
profession. Much of the focus, however, was on incorporating the rudi- 
ments of disaster preparedness, climate control, and preserving local col- 
lections, not on collaborative action 

But Iim Haas had not forgotten the grander scheme, the collective 
action part ofpresenation. It returned to prominence in 1981, with the 
establishment of a presenauon task force within a joint project of the 
Council and the Association of American Universities. The AAU/CLR 
preservation eftbrt—part of a broad based oveniew of the ftiture of research 
libraries and their tiinctions- sutccssfulK reflected both (a) the conviction 
that major library questions could not be addressed without the partici- 
paticMi of unnersit) administrators who ultimately would have to pay the 
bills, and lb) the belief that the only possible solutions to library devel- 
opment issues such as the brittle book problem were collaborative. The 
process, largeK due to Jim Haas's efforts, of raising the consciousness of 
those both \uthin and outside the library world had begun in earnest. 

One of the conclusions of the preservation task force was a recommen 
dation that as part of a test of potential for cooperation, regional micro 
filnung facilities should be established. Following a 1984 proposal from 
CLR, the Kxxon Education Foundation provided a significant grant to 
establish what is now the Mid-Atlantic Preservation Service in Bethlehem, 
rcnnsvKania, with a board comprising representatives from several aca 
demic institutions, Significantly, the grant also provided fiinding to begin 
planning for a national presenation effort, and for the promotion of a 
wider understanding of preservation issues. 

MiLio filming the contents of deteriorated volumes is at the heart of the 
retrospective part of preservation, Jim Haas also sougln to continue the 
proacnve side of preservation. Since most publishing was (and is still) 
occurnng on acid paper, a proactive response was to encourage the pro 
duction and use of more acid free, alkaline paper. In 1979, he caused to 
he created a Committee on Production Guidelines for Book Longevity to 
make recommendations about what could be done to provide more lasting 
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printed matcnals— especially the use of acid-free paper. The committee 
encouraged the establishment of an American National Standards Institute 
subcommittee that eventually formulated the current standard for acid- 
free paper, as well as the establishment at the Library of Congress of what 
has now become its active National Preservation Program Office. 

Concu rently, the AAU/CLR task force on preservation evolved into 
a Committee on Preservation and Access, with several members of the 
original task force becoming members of the Committee. At its first 
meeting in 1984, the Comminec, building on the discussions that had 
gone before, made rwo ftindamental decisions concerning the establish- 
ment of an effective national program: (1) access ♦'o what is preserved is 
as imponant as the preservation of information itself, and (2) books would 
receive first prionty in planning for a nationwide program. Facile access 
to preserved materials came to be seen as the radical part of the emerging 
prcser\'ation plan, useful access capability would rest on the assumption 
that only the intellectual contents of a book would be preserved. By 
preserving its contents on microfilm, a previously unusable deteriorated 
volume could have new life in a vanet>' of formats and could be easily and 
quickly accessible Making books the first priontv of a national preservation 
plan was an equally important decision, based in part on the assumption 
that of all media, books were the single largest source of the disappeanng 
intellectual hentage of the nation. 

Both of these decisions— along with the prior notion of the necessit> 
ot a tnil\- collaborative effort among libranes— provoked active contro- 
vers\, disagreement, and nervousness in the librarj' and academic worlds, 
particularly when implementation of thciii implied the perceived loss of 
traditional local autonomy, the need for quick and decisive action on a 
\aner\' of fronts simultaneousK , en -mous sums of money, and commit- 
ment to a program that was not yet as clearly defined ai, most librarians 
wished It to he, Not to be daunted by possible problems, however, Jim 
Haas continued to operate on his oft stated maxim that ''the only way to 
eat an elephant is one bite at a time.'' 

The culmination of the Committee's deliberations over eighteen months 
was the publication m early 1986 of what became the bluepnnt for the 
preservation program, the document Brittle Books. Included among its 
recommendations was a call for the establishment of a Commission on 
Presenation and Access that would be ftinded by universities and foun- 
dations, hrc staff, and pursue the work plans that had been outlined in 
Bnttk Books That body was subsequently created, with three Committee 
members continuing as Commission members, including chairman Billv 
Frv'e, vice president for academic affairs and provost, Emory University. 
From April 1986, when the newly constituted Commission first met, to 
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the time of this wnting, much has <Kciirred at a pace that in retrospect 
seems mildly dizzying. 
The briefest recitation of those events would need to include: 

• Jim Haass successful solicitation of more than a million dollars in 
funding commitments for the work of the Commission from a 
vancty of imf>ortant universities and foundations; 

• his initial direction of the Commission s tasks; 

• CLR support for an international conference of library directors 
in Vienna on the subject of presemtion, under the auspices of the 
International Federation of Librarj' Associations; 

• creation, from concept to national broadcast on public teleusion, 
of the award-winning **Slow Fires'' presentation film, and its wide 
distribution and use in both film and ndeocassenc formats; 

• the hiring of first a program officer and then, in August of 1987, 
the first president of the Commission, Patncia Batrin; and 

• involvement with Congress m a process that led first to subcom- 
mittee heanngs and finally, m September 1988, to approval by 
Congress of a bill nearly tnpling funding of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities' Office of Preser\ anon, which has emerged 
as the financial and programmatic keystone of the nationwide pres- 
emtion microfilming program. 

The BnttU Books document enusioncd the Commission s eventual in 
dependent financial and legal status, although no date had been set or 
imagined for such an event. Ho\\c\cr, with the eft'orts of both Jim Haas 
and Pat Battm, the articles of incorporation were signed on July 1, 1988, 
and the Commission became an independent nonprofit organization. For 
this to have occurred m onK a little more than two years was the happv 
coincidence of a number of factors, not the least of which was the level 
of commitment and moral support for the goals of the Commission s work 
that had been inculcated by Jim Haas's efforts over the years in the 
foundation, uni\ersir\\ and librar\' communities. At the same nme, those 
funding and supporting the Commission also realized that preser\'anon 
\\«^ an important emerging issue m rhc cultural and intellectual life of the 
nation, congressional interest had been soundly established, the "Slow 
Fires" film had been widely seen and appreciated, and the librar\' com 
munir\ had endorsed the Commission's ef!brts to continue to build a 
national program. 

Perhaps the greatest significance of rhe prcser\ation and access program 
as It has emerged in 1988 is that it ser\es as a case study for model librar\' 
cooperation For the f*rst time, there is clear evidence that a virtual national 
collection of preser\ ed materials— widely accessible to all — will be the result 
of the preser\ation program Jim Haas envisioned nearh tw o decades ago, 
nd which he has continually worked to shape and form 
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Thus, of the many things that Jim Haas has done dunn , nearly fom' 
years ui his chosen profession, preserv ation must rank as one his greatest 
and hardest won successes. In making "that honest effort" in preservation, 
Jim Haas's special leadership skills came tiilly into play— in a manner not 
I 'ilike that of a broken-field runner in the football of his college days. 
Running through some obstacles, over and around others, speeding up, 
slowing down, taking the bumps, stanng always within bounds, Jim Haas 
has taken his belief in a nationwide, collaborative preservation program a 
long way down the field The end result of his etlbrts in prej^rrvation and 
access will have tiindamental and far reaching effects un the way research 
hbianes work for both librarian and user 
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CHAPTER 6 



Professional Library Education 

Robert M, Hayes 



The Vision 

Throughout his career, Jim Haas has committed himself to excellence 
in academic library management and has envisioned a level of professional 
!ibrar\' education commensurate with that objective. The first documen- 
tation of those news was in a paper prepared for the University of Chicago 
conference in !973 and subsequently published in Library Qtuirtcrfy. In a 
\m real sense, that early paper set out the agenda for what became, under 
his direction, the program of the Council on Librar\' Resources with 
respect to libran' education 

The major emphasis of that paper— and, indeed, of the CLR program 
under Jim\s leadership— was on management of the universitv' research 
library and even of the uni\ersir\' itself He saw the need for adopting 
management principles as exemplified m the business world. Of course, 
he recognized the problems m applying those methods in an academic 
context, illustrating them b> reference to Sol Linouitz's commentar)', "\\ 
liberal ans education isn't a railroad." Even considenng those problems, 
however, in that paper Jim strongly urged that Iibran education should 
prepare its graduates for management. 

Jim believed that the academic library manager should have the tools 
needed to establish priman and durable objectives, clearH' stated so as to 
be understtH)d b\ those who would benefit from them ar.d by those who 
would carrv them out He saw the need for a capabilir\' for imaginative 
planning He saw the need for professional skills in converting plans into 
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actions. He saw the need tor nsk-tak.ng, combined with an abihty to 
accept results that fell short of objectives and to move forward from them. 

At that time, of course, Jim was engaged in his own efforts to improve 
research hbrarv' management at Columbia and even to establish the library 
at a central position in management of the entire range of information 
resources within the university. Part of the effort was represented by the 
study earned out under his administration that led to changes in man- 
agement structure, centralization of information management, creation of 
a planning office with mechanisms for pvl!c\ development and refinement, 
and a program of staff development. 

The Lontext at the tiniL wis one of impending revolution in libraries 
as automation became more and more a reality for them. Throughout the 
country' there were studies undei way of the application of operations 
research methods (such as the investigations by Morse, Ackoff, Lcim- 
kuhler, et al.) There were research efforts supported by the National 
Science Foundation, the Office of Education, and the Council on Library 
Resources (CLR) The Office of Universit)' Library Management Studies 
at the Association of Research Libranes (ARL) established programs at 
ARL meetings, with suneys of practices and tutonxl sessions, as well as 
a publication series, their Management Review and Analysis Program pro- 
\ided a specitlc approach to participator^' policy planning. All of these 
activities reflected increasing concern about a process for policy formula- 
tion, methods of librarv' planning and decision making, catena for eval- 
uanng ' osts, changes m librar\' organization, the means for involvcmv.u 
ot start — all seen as necessar\ if the academic research library was to respond 
to the changes that were occurnng 

This context made the results of Jims own efforts of far greater signif- 
icance than simpK change a: Columbia itseJ''. Those activities provided a 
clear identification of the skills and knowledge required bv such efforts. 
The\ liighlighted the need for library education, especiaJlv in the accredited 
librar) schools, to respond to those needs. The implications were evident. 
librar\ education should provide a better understanding of ''good man- 
agemcnr' and should graduate more individuals trained for management. 
It should set the stage for the changes that were to come— the ''managenal 
revolu ion,'' as Jim characterized it Jim believed that professional librarj' 
education should provide. 

• knowledge of the research library, comprehension of research li- 
brary' goals, and an ability to relate the research library- to institu- 
tional performance; 

• a Lapacir)' to apply management methods, an understanding of 
management techniques, and the abilir)' to use new tools, including 

^ computers, for effective management; 
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• a capacit)' to view roles broadly, combined with the abilin* to deal 
with staff' limitations and with the behavior of indmduals in the 
organization; 

• knowledge of the pnnciples of accounting, cost analysis and cost 
reduction, and budgeting; 

• the abilit)' to deal with change, especially with respect to under- 
standing the effects of new technologies, and to plan for the ftiturc; 
and 

• skill with mathematical tools and an ability to understand and apply 
research results. 

In all of this, Jim avoided commenting on who was to teach, what they 
were to teach, and how the\ should teach. But he did visualize a core of 
courses covenng thra* central topics [\) the meaning of ^'information/' 
including identifying and evaluating the reasons for producing it, acqumng 
Its records, and descnbing and orgmizing those records; (2) librancs as 
organizations, Lu\cring the purpose of management and a iheors' of scr- 
Mte, and (3) libraries as parts of the larger socicr\', including their ""olc in 
scholarship and science, the external factors affecting that role, and the 
changes occurring in scKiet) and societal relationships He concluded with 
a comment on the possible relationship bet\\ren research libranes and 
library schools 

M\ fantas} would see each professional school that offers a specialr\ 
in management establish formal ties with a group of perhaps five to 
ten research libraries for the purpose of capitalizing on librar\' staff 
expertise lor instaictional purposes m ways that might benefit the 
schools and still be function a IK realistic for librancs. These ties would 
alst) open new ways *or ccx>pcrati\c imcstigation of important topics 
and might help promote application of research finding* to opera 
tions Thj interactions of academic and operating expertise would 
broaden reaching and research hon?ons, and the ww would Ix* 
t)pcncd for de\eK)pment of a formal research librar\ internship pro 
gram tor library' school graduates. 

That fantasN scr\ed as a guiding principle in Jim's subsequent approach 
to fostering impro\ a! education for the professional academic librar) man 
ager, as embodied m the progiams of the Council on Library Resources 
H\en toda\ , it scr\cs as a blueprint for the fiiturc. In fact, as we examine 
the potential future directions, not onK of CLR programs but of librar)' 
education, that fantas\ will become .m ob|ecti\e of increasing importance 
nid \'alue. 
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The Means 

How docs or.* bnng a vision ro icalirj? ]uy\ has had to work primanly 
through others, given the nature of the task an J of his own rcsponsibihties. 
However, in one respect at least, Iim has taccn an overt role. He has 
wntten and spoken succinctly m identifying important themes, which are 
summarized below His views have been cry^stal clear, consistent, and 
vigorously presented. The Library Quartfriy article has been described 
above as the basis for the vision. In later papers, particularl in CI R annual 
repons, that vision was amplified, deepened, and made more concrete 
with respect to specific problems in library management. 

Progress in improving library education, thougli, really must he with 
others— li^-irv educators, librarv administrators, professional s(Kieties for 
both librarians and academics, \v*\ uni\ersir\ administrarors. The\ must 
sec the vision and find the mcins withm their own agendas to bring it to 
realit}' To that objective, then, Jim has bn.ught a great \arier) of mech- 
anisms for discussion and j^Krsuasion. 

Central among those mechanisms are committees. Thev have been a 
primarv tool b\ which the Council has determined its programs during 
the period of Jim's leadership But the\ have a much w-.der role as amplifiers 
of Jim s vision and as a means for involving others m giving substance lo 
that vision The PhTRHL (Professional Kducation and Tnuning for ac- 
seaich Librarianshipj C'ommittee, in particular, was established bv Jim in 
the earlv 198()s to foster the development of CLRs programs m the areas 
of research and education 

Formal conferences are a second mechanism used b\ Jim to accomplish 
objecnves, to identity means, and to obtain consensus on how best to 
proceed The r\vo Frontiers Clonferences held under the sponsorship ot^ 
the PHTIIHL ('ommittec focused on educational objectives The first, 
hosted bv UCILA at its Like Arrowhead Conference Ce.uer m 1981, 
brought together lihrarv educators and academic librarv administrators. 
Surpnsinglv, it seems that it was the first time there had been forma' 
discussion of the mutual interests of tho'^c two groups Subsec]uentl\ , and 
as a direct consequence of that conference, there were extended discussions 
as part of relevant professional society meetings i lie second Frontiers 
Conference, held at the l^iiversirv of British Columbia m 1983, followed 
up on the first bv focusing attention on issues related to hbrarv automation. 

Perhaps the most effective means available to Jim for influencing others 
<s tace to-tace, one on one personal discussion It is on such occasions that 
Jim can best excite the imagination of those who, to whatever degree, 
share his vision The interchange of ideas, the testing and adaptation of 
^ hvpothcsrs, the identification of means and pn ^rams bv which objectives 
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can be .Kcomplishcd, the |X)sin\c Tccdback, the exploration ofprublenvs 
and alrernarnes— what mtellecnial stimulus e\en a bnef discussion gives! 

C)t course, supporting Jim s ob)ecti\es in all of these ^icthods, whether 
committees, conferences, or discussions, is the fact that there arc financial 
resources a\ailable to bring the Msion closer to realization The activities 
of committees are timded b\ the (Council, the conferences that fall within 
the scope of the progra.n can be funded, the ideas that result m suitable 
projects can be timded Tha funding has come because Jim has been able 
to present his vision to per>ons who can commit reM)urces to important 
objectives Those persons are not easv to convince Thev respond not to 
rhetoric but to clear evidence of societal needs, power <»f intellect, dem 
onstratcd commitment, and the abilirv to mobilize other resources 

It is im|X)rtant to note, however, that the mere ava:labilir\ of txinding 
is simplv not sufficient m and of itself It can provide the means for support 
but not the means for accomplishment Accomplishment of Jim' objec 
tives has absolutelv depended upon his efforts to motivate people, to lead 
them to take the challenges he has presented, and ti) make them succeed 
That has been his great contnbution 

Indeed, if there is anvthmg that has Kxn effective in developing librar\ 
education through the sup|X)rT of the ( uuncil on Libran Resources, it 
has been the example set bv Jim and his vision It challenges others to 
h)ilovv that example 

The Themes 

At the first ^ron^lers ( onterence, luii commented that 

One of the kev issues rhev've liad to tace is the need to tb.ink 
through the piotcssion ot librananship irself It in fact the ground 
ailes are changing— intellectuallv , cconomicallv , technicallv —what 
kind ot people are required to exert leadership over the coming v ears- 
We decided the time was right to examine the process ot libran 
education as well as the nature of''' w ^ 'otession itselt 

In the papers Jim has written, whether or not tlicv explicirlv deal with 
libran education as such, there arc continuing themes that provide depth 
tor the vision he has and that h,ivc implications tor librarx protessional 
education To a large extent, those themes were embodied in the goals 
of rKTRM As the driving toree behind that eommittee, Jim largelv 
determined those g(», s 

• to recruit tiie best and 1 'i^^lucsc to the protessioii ot aeadeniie 
librananship and to provieie tiicni with a rigorous and stimulating 
basic professional education, 
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• U) identity current libranans w ith promise for professional leader- 
ship and provide them with exceptional opportunities for training, 

• to fiKus attention on frindamental issues facing research libranes, 

• to raise the oualir\- of research, 

• to promote communication bcnveen practitioners and educators, 

• to influence the content and structure of professional education 
for research librarianship; and 

• to press for improvement in libran- management 

These goals will serve as the basis for evaluation as v\e re\icv\ the accom- 
plishments 

Undcrlving those themes sjxxifiL to education are the broader ones that 
reflect the contexts in which academic libran management cKcurs— what 
Jim called **the new librarv ecology " 

• operational problems sheer size of collectK)ns, rising costs of labor 
and matenals, and applications of new technologies, 

• interdependence among libraries for the shanng of resources, the 
need for governance of C(H)perative enterpnses, and the associated 
costs of cooperation; 

• the opportunities— and costs—for new means for bibliographic 
control and organization, avoiding redundant efforts, cumbersome 
procedures, and excessive coniple\itx\ 

• ncv\ means for collection control, complicated b\ increasing prob- 
lems with the physical condition of collections, 

• changing pat ths of staff composmon and their effects on quahrv 
iiid scope of ser\'ices, and 

• the changes occurring in scholarlv communication, the resulting 
new and higher expectations of users, and the necessar\ effects on 
acquisition policies 

Jim tcit that these issues force an intense and comprehensive review of 
thcwav research libraries wt)rk, both mdividuallv ana together Thev implv 
''he tormulanon of new policies that should involve librarians, faculrv, 
adniinistration, taistces. and students The result is new demands— intel- 
lectual, financial, and organizational— on libran management 

The Accomplishments 

In the form of specific programs, much has been accomplished in the 
w.u ot realizing Jim\ viMon It is usetlil to see them in a progression 
across the tvpical career paths of librarians as thev move into and through 
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the XU^ irsclf, rhcn into prc)tci>sional practice, and finally to pos^" of 
steadily increasing responsibilir\'. 

First, and m some respects most fundamental— if Jim s objective of 
attracting "the best and the bnghtest'' is really to be achieved— arc efforts 
at recniitment to the field, to the MLS, and to academic librarianship 
With that aim, programs ha\e b*.'en sponsored at Columbia University 
and the Unnersity of Michigan (with emphasis on potential for leadership), 
at Yale University (to recruit undergraduates), at Rutgers University' and 
Atlanta Uni\ersirv \\uth an emphasis on scientists and engineers); and at 
Louisiana State I 'ni\ersit\ i\uth an emphasis on computer science). They 
are all relatueK recent and usualK in the context of some curncular 
objective 

In particular, during the past se\eral \ear , (XR has sponsored exper- 
iments at a number of library schools to modit\, enhance, expand, and 
impro\e then MLS programs, espccialU as the\ may relate to needs in 
academic librar\ management APIL h»is sened as an aid to CLR by con- 
ducting Institutes for Library Educators tin 1984, 1986, and 1988 to 
avsist m identit\ing areas in which de\elopment may be feasible. And, 
whether as a result of rhi)se institutes or of the more specific interests of 
hbrar\ schiK N, exjx-nments m curncular de\elopment ha\e been made at 
the following mstitutions 



Uni\erMt\ ot Alabama invxiules on libraiy management) 
.Atlanta l'ni\ersir\' i science librarianship) 

Uase Western Reser\e Universm i information science curriculum) 
Unixersity of ( hicago ( librar\- automation ) 

l*ni\ersir\ or Demer i certificate in academic research librarianship) 
Indiana Uni\ersir\ i continuing education for research librananship; 
Kent State University Ian extended MLS program) 
Louisiana State Un»\ersir\ Mibrary systems analysts) 
North Uarolina (\ntral University (information science) 
l*ni\ersity of Okiahoma (resource management) 
Rutgers Universir\ (science and engineenng librarianship) 
SUNV-Buffalo (academic research librarianship) 
L*ni\ersin of Tennessee i undergraduate program m information sci 
ence) 

l'ni\crsit\ of ( ailforn^a^ I>os .\ngeles i coordinated degree with Fine 
Arts) 

L'niNcrsirv uf Wisccmsm \*adisi)n (program in research meth(Kls) 



It IS t(H) soon to e\aluatc the impact the . etYorts ha\c had. either at tnc 
institutions fhemseUes or more generalK in library education 0\crali, 
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however, It nnisr be said thnt the success hns been, at best, mixed m both 
res|x-crs. 

The Council has sponsored posr-MLS internship programs in academic 
libraries for recent librarv' school graduates. One is a mukiMnstitutional 
program, centered at the Universir>- of Chicago and including North- 
western Universir>' and .he Universit)' of Illinois at Chicago; others arc 
at Columbia Uni\'ersir>', the University of Georgia, the University of 
Michigan, and the Universir>' of Missoun-Columbia. The success of these 
programs has yet to be determined, but at the least thev pro\ide significant 
means tor breaking out of rhc srraitjacket of the "one calendar year" so 
to pical of MLS programs. 

A quite different kind of internship is represented bv the CLR Academic 
Librarv- Management Intern Program, in which fifh' li'branans participated 
during the pcnod from 1974 through 1988, In much the same pattern, 
(TR managed for the National Library of xMedicine a similar intern pro- 
gram in health sciences libraries, involving nine interns from 1978 through 
1980 Such internships provide opportunities for libranans already well 
established m their ca eers to gain operating experience with a mentor, a 
director of an academic (or medical) libran, by participating directly in 
mamgement activities and in research projects," while pursuing extensive 
self-instaiction The result is a cadre of uell-prepared managers now work- 
ing in a range ot academic libraries as well as in other contexts important 
to the held T»>i. prognm sureK is one of the successes of CLR spon- 
sorship 

MoMng further on in career pnths, we cvn refer to CLR efforts, with 
ARL and the Association of College nnd Research Libraries, to train a 
number of hhnrums to ser%e specialists in arcMS of importance to aca- 
domic libraries The .urn wns to dexelop a corps of well-trained consultants 
in instructional methods, management, collection dc-,ek)pment, and com- 
pu.^r applications 

The Faculrx' Librarian Cooperati\e Research program, although osten- 
sibK focused on research, has CMdent implications for professional edu- 
cation and personal deNek)pment Each vear, CLR has funded on the order 
ot thirr\ to forr> projects, m w hich professional librarians work with faculr>' 
from a range ot disciplines to nnestigate relati\eh narrow area^ of research 
The results for the librarian participants must be an nnaluable experience, 
a real nddinon to their skills both a- professionals and ns managers 

The Sen.or Hellv)\\ Program, now conducted bunnuallv at UCLA, 
pnnvirs an opportunit\' f(^r academic librarians w ho ha\e reached positions 
ot m.i|(^r responsibihr\ to work together m nnalvzmg significant current 
issues m management, within the context of both formal course work and 
mtormal discussion To date, in the four times the program has been held, 
.1 toMl of fittv-eight senior librarians ha\e participated The objectives are 
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bi)th to assist them indiMdiullw m leadership in their own librancs and 
in airthenng of their careers, and to establish a sense of communir\' and 
eonmion purpose among them The former objective has been well met, 
as |iist a casual re\ie\\ of their professional progiess demonstrates. The 
lat»'er objective has been met to an even greater degree, and the group 
now represents a rc*source of mcalculable value for fiiture planning. 

All m all, at least as far as the development and advancement of indi- 
Mduals IS concerned, much has been accomplished. In that respect, the 
Council on Librar\ Resources under Jims direction has continued and 
imprcncd the historic pattern of support for librar\ education b\ assisting 
individuals. 

But It must be said that in the larger arena of librar\' education, little 
has been accomplished in the wa\ of fundamental change, despite several 
projects aimed at curncular de\elopmcnr Librar\ schools in general have 
MLS programs of onh one calendar \ear, which simply is not enough 
time to provide adequate coverage of the tooli> foi management, to provide 
tor extensive internships, and to provide opportunities for research. Librarv 
schools in genera! have set requircmcnr^ for admission that do not demand 
skills in mathematics in the technical bases for management. Librarv 
stlKH>ls HI general arc small, vvitii few students and few faculrv*. Librarv' 
schools in general still have curricula rhat focus on aspects of professional 
practice lathcr than on the broader issues in management and in societal 
and institutional environments 



The Future 

I lie program ot the C ouncil on Librarv Resources in the area of edu- 
cation *.Iearlv will continue for vears, even decades, to come The mo- 
mentum created b\ Jim Haas's own commitment assures that Most 
rccentlv. he presented his program for the future in ''The Council on 
librarv Resources The lourth Decade'' Its two major elements both 
tucus un librarv edueatmn, the first bv dealing with research, a topic central 
to librarv education in the universiry, and the sectmd bv dealing explicitiv 
vvitl; librarv education 

Program L Research on Librarv Management and Operations, will con 
nnuc rhe pattern of deep involvement of CLR m issues of pnmarv im 
porta hlc to the future ot academic research libraries A new Research 
Librarv C Dmmittee has been formed to provide guidance in identiRing 
rhe critical problems But the agenda alreadv clearlv sets the priorities, 
and tiiev arc focused on p'-oblems of mamj^nncnt—ncw organizational 
and starting stnicturcs. new management skills, and improved efficiencv 

Program II, Librananship and Professional Lducation, then turns to 
the means bv which education ^<)X this field can be changed and improved 
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As Iim points out in presenting the program, . . the influence of CLR 
efforts on professional education have been subtle at best, in part because 
the scale of the Councirs involvement has been insufficient." 

Of course, there is still a need to continue the past pattern, with its 
focus on indniduals and especially on those with proven records of per- 
formance. There is still a need to ensure that those individuals are given 
every opportumtv- to build on their own successes. This need will be met 

b>' conti nuation of established programs of demonstrated effectiveness 

the Cooperative Research Program, the Academic Librarv' Management 
Intern Program, and the Senior Fellows Program. Other efforts in con- 
tinuing education surely will be initiated, tested, and evaluated for their 
possible contnbution in the future. 

But the real emphasis m this Program II is on the task of bringing 
professional education to the level of excellence commensurate with the 
task of '^fiieling the fiiture uith the women and men of quality required 
to do the )ob " Improvement absolutely requires ennchment of the qualit\' 
of programs for professional preparation— their academic foundation, their 
faculties., and their curricula. 

To that end, Jim is forming a committee on information studies to 
provide guidance and a sounding board for the ideas that uill be the basis 
for improvement With the commitment of energies and resources implied 
bv this program, one can hope for the \ision of excellence tu become a 
reaJit}' 

It IS worthwhile to conclude b> returning to the statement of that vision 
as presented \\\ the article m Lihm^^ Qitaywiy in 1973. Jim ended it with 
a ver\' specific fantasy, one of partnership between librar>' schools and 
academic research libraries. The time finalh ma\ be nght for that fantasy 
to be realized \'isualize such a partnership analogous to that between 
schools of medicine and teaching hospitals. Visualize a curnculum in which 
the schools conscioush focus on the basic science, the theor\% and the 
academic research, w hile the ^^teaching Iibrar>" focuses on instruction in 
professional practice, on experienL^ through iiitcrnship, and on applied 
research Visualize faculncs consisting of appointments of both fiill-time 
academic and part time ^^linical" staff, the latter being filled b\ practicing 
prc)%sionals in the teaching libraries 

The fantasy Jim Haas had fifteen \c^rs ag is within our grasp todav! 
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CHAPTER 7 



The Foundation Connection 

James M. Morris 



There IS a tine Litin ndjcctnc— '\npa\"— w hose array of meanings comes 
immediatel) to mind when I think about Jim Haas. Jim himself will speak 
repeatedly of the ''capacin'' to achieve certain goals, particularly of the 
capacity to manage change, so it b eas\ enough to fix on that sense of 
the word But there are several senses richer still good at, fitted to, wide, 
large, spacious How entireU appropri tc the words are to describe Jims 
own energies and mterests and character, his slant on the world, his 
dedication to his profession. 

I came to know Jim in the mid 197()s, when I had been but a short 
rime at the Andrew \V. Mellon Foundation. During his term as president 
of the ^ ^nidation in the earlv 1970s, Nathan Pusey had established its 
interest in lesearch libraries John H. Sawyer, whc: succeeded Mr. Pusey 
in June 1975, was convinced that the commitment of the Foundation to 
the field should endure and grow Though the newest meml>er of the 
staff, I was given the librarv portfolu; Jack thought, no doubt, that having 
)ust left a universir\' I was the one to have used a librarv' most recenth. 

But like most faculty members m those days, I knew nothing of the 
impact technology was beginning to have v)n library operations. I was 
content to go from the card catalog to the classics collections (which 
alread) showed thw ravages of unhappv storage conditions and poisoned 
paper J with never a thought for sophisticated means of access or a concern 
for what was going on behind the scenes I was ten years at a university 
without knowing the precise location of the university librarians office 
\r the foundation I would begin t.^ learn all too much about what was 
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going on behind the scenes 1 now know th-.* location of many Iibranans' 
ofliceSv hut I can no longer give directions to the book stacks. 

The acronyms confouncied me mitially. Jack S-^wer and I would hand 
rhem hack and forth m memos to one anothc 3 gingcrlv as if they had 
thornsv and invariably we transposed a few. "1 ie letters I got to Icnow 
first, and to speak like a mantra, stood for Research Libraries Group. RLG, 
to whose establishment the Foundation had contributed in 1974, struck 
me at the time as a kind of fledgling, storefront enterprise. (Its glory days 
m trailers— thouj^h Stanford trailers— were still ahc^d.) It was in the RLG 
tile that I first came upon the name of Vvarrcn J. Haas. 

.\s the Univcrsit}' Librarian of Columbia, one of the four founding 
members of Rl.G, Mr. Haas had written a letter of thanks m July 1974 
tor the Founaations sup^x>rt of the enterprise. The tasks he sets for RLG 
in the letter are the following* "recasting research librarv^ operations, im- 
proving the efllxtivcness of interlibrar)* relationships, and influencing the 
nature of the processes of research and scholarship.'' He concedes thev 
are "awesome tnsks'' and acknowledges "the hazards inherent in this ven- 
ture/' but he shows not the least mclmation to flinch or be deterred. 
There could not have Ixxn a more apt or precisely revealing introduction 
to the man 

At subsequent meetings about the role and mission and, especially, the 
future of RIXj and ot reseaah libraries generallv> I found myself listening 
with increasing attentiveness and admiration to the comments of the 
Columbia Lm\ersit\ librarian Here is a wise and temperate voice, I 
thought— one part Jcemiah, t^ne parts Solomon. He can make the grand 
est dream sound prattKal (dreamed in black and white, if necessar\% to 
keep down the a)si and he gives a sharper contour to even the cloudiest 
vision 

Over time, Jim and i occame friends, though at what point the profes- 
sional association passed to friendship I cannot recall. The files of the 
Foundation hold a letter of Ma\ 1976 from Jim. Its salutation is "Dear 
Jack," but the te\t refers several times to "Mr Morns " The addressee, 
however— the presid.Mit of the Foundation— is a pleasing hybrid, ''James 
SawA'er " 

Of far more signiiicance m that letter, which has to do with insiitutiona] 
needs at Columbia attendant upon the emergence of RLG, are recurrent 
phrases that define the expansive intellectual appioach so characteristic of 
Jim He speaks of developing capacit\' for change at Columbia," of 
seeking "to improve our capacit) to make change in librarv' operations on 
a reasonable schedule," and ofw anting "to maintain our capacit\' to support 
research without simultaneously ret]uiring the kind of expenditure esca- 
lation we have seen over the last decade." And he foresees that each librarv 
in the countrv will have to rethink its own program *'in the context of 
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new national capacities/' In retrospect, it was clear that there would be 
no confining Jim to Morningside Heights. 

The second set of librar>'-\vorld initials I learned was CLR— not to be 
confused, Jack and I would remind each other, with CRL, the Center for 
Research Librancs. (We would usually append to each acronym the ap- 
propnate clanfting noun— "^the Council" or "the Center"— defeating tl 
point of the shorthand but forestalling conversational chaos.) We learned 
the impressive hisior>' of what CLR ("the Council") had accomplished 
with some r.' cnt\' years of support from the Ford Foundation. We heard 
too that Ford was reluctant to continue as its sole supporter and that Fred 
Cole was planning retire as its president, 'iuc frstimony was over- 
whelming that, with sustained strong leadership, the Council had a future 
at least as bright as its post. No other organization was fit to assume its 
rv>le. The task, then, became to enlist new sources of foundation support 
and to identity a successor to Mr, Cole who would be able to extend the 
achievement of the Council. As Harold Howe of the Ford Foundation 
wrote to Jack Sawyer at ihe time, "It ma\ be possible to get an absolutely 
first-rate successor to Fred Cole if there is a reasonably clear picture about 
support for the future " 

Jack Sawyer was prepared to recomnienu to the Trustees of the Mellon 
Foundation substantial support for CLR in 1976 if he could reassure them 
about Its leadership. He had tome to ha\e immense respect for Jim Haas 
ni the few years he had known him, and he was not alone in thinking 
that Jim's qualities of sam, shrewdness, battle y/einness, and enthusiasm 
would be ideally suited to the presidency. Nor, I suspect, was he alone 
in aiming his powers of persuasion on Jim and urgin*< him to think abott 
leaving Columbia ft.» die Council, where he would huve a fonim for easy 
address to the national library ci)mnninir\' and a platform for recruiting 
others to causes abtait which his own beliefs were passionate and long- 
standing Let me lea\e Jim there for the moment, wrestling with his 
decision, and make my way back to him by another route 

In 1975, RjLhard Sullivan of the Carnegie Corporation of Nen York 
iwho was soon to b xome its treasurer) first convened a group of foun 
dation representatives to discuss the needs of research libranes, The meet 
mgs e\entuall\ became a happy tradition. (In fact, these meetings of what 
betame known as the Foundation Library Committee occur still, though 
less frequentK than the\ once did— evidence, I fear, of a regrettable dim 
inution of interest ami;ng foundations in research libranes.) I attended 
nn first such meeting in the spring of 1976, with Jack Sawyer and with 
staff members from Carnegie, Ford, the LilK Endowment, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Present as well were 
Fred Cole (CLR), John McDonald (Association of Research Libraries), 
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James Skipper (RLG), Douglas Bnanr (Hinard Universin ), and Warren 
J Haas (Columbia Universin ) 

Those were biisrling and interesting times for libraries, and the meeting 
wasextraordinariK instnicti\e— as have been so niam subsequent meetings 
over the years of this group, whose membership inevitably changed even 
as It grew by both invitation and petition Issues of genuine import 
crowded each agenda, and the individuals who visited the group regularly 
to inform and educate the foundations compelled attention. 

Meetings of the Committee have been an effective and economical way 
ot educating a range of foundations and of gauging their likely degree of 
interest in supporting particular projects It was Dick Sullivan^ achieve- 
ment to have launched the C^ommittee, and it is Jim s to have kept it vital 
after Dick\ death I wonder whether the librar\ tommunit) understands 
how much support that might have gone elsewhere has come to it in the 
course ot the past decade or so because, earlv on, Jim caught and focused 
the attention of some portion of the Committee. 

In settings from the Librar\ of Congress to foundation office., to uni- 
versitv research libraries, the Committee has had described to it the Bib- 
liographic Ser\ ice Dev^ pment Program, the National Periodicals Center, 
retrospecnve C(>nversion, a panopiv of teihnolok'^uil developments and 
their consequences for libraries, the need lo transform the professional 
education ot r-search librarians, a substantive and progressive research 
.\^i:ni\A for librarians, a national prcscnation plan, and a campaign to 
develop .ind publicizx standards foi paper and bindings that will endure 
And the list is inct)mplete 

Tcteach of the sessions, Jim inv.ted guests with the professional expertise 
to speak know ledgeablv and the disposition to speak candidiv Not all 
topics were of equal interest to individual members of the group, but the 
meetings g.ne paiTicipants an opportunitv otherwise unavailable to get a 
sense of the research libran terrain— and of the dragons King m wait in 
uues )ust below the surfue Thev were seminars at which one could speak 
treciv or slouch cio^^il m silence, without worrxing about a grade. 

Of course, some of those who attended—and some who decided thev 
had best not attend— could not help but wonder whether the bill for a 
tuna fish sandwich and some ginger ale might eventuallv run to several 
hundred thousand dollars One digests with difVuulrx under the circum- 
stances Apprehensuc participants needed reassurance that attendance did 
not leave them open to subsequent civilized plundering And, in truth, 
the pressure, if it was ever more than imag. irv, could be brushed aside 
as lightly as anv gnat 

One of the great attractions of the Foundation Librar\ Ciommittee is 
the opportunitv it gives not just foi professional euhange b.it for mformal 
social interaction among foundation stafV members— a group of individuals 
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share ccnam interests but who work at such o remove from one 
another (the distance having httic tv) do with geography) that rhcy rareh 
come close enough t(; -^avc The\ seldom collide, and they collude more 
rarely still 

What Jim said at that 1976 session and at later gathenngs of the Com- 
mittee, and m repons and letrers and conversations, had convinced J^*"!' 
Sawyer that he was the man to trust with the fiiturc of the Council on 
Librar\' Resources — a sane and sensible Ahab for the profession, deter- 
mined to chase down its elusive dcmciis t^ur smart enough at the cnticai 
moment to keep free of the ensnaring line I do not know how much 
coaxing 't took to wm Jim to the idea, but he had given in long before 
he was elected nt the November 1977 ineenng of the Council to succeed 
Fred Cole on Januar\' I, 1978 

Shortiv after he assumed the presidencv v)f CLR, Iim visited the Foun 
dation. It was the first of many such visits over the years, but I am 
astonished still b\ the ambition of that early agenda. Were we once so 
innocent and unflappable^ Was the world then so open to possibilit)? Mv 
notes show that we spoke first of the need to create a national online 
bibliographic system ^This was to be the goal of the remarkablv successful 
Bibliographic Senicc Development Program of the Council, conducted 
over a period of manv vcars and with support from a group of ftnindations j 
From the bibliographic project we turned to plans for a national periodicals 
center— a resource for which Jim and man\ others worked vigorously in 
tho'^v \ears, tfMng to persuade various skeptical or resistant or downright 
hostile groups of the wisdom and workabilitv of the concept, and to rallv 
the sympathetic bur famtheaiTed 

The natural progress of the dav\ tonversark>n led ne\t to speculation 
about a national lending librar\, to be goveriicd peihaps b\ a national 
librar\ board (Do trac^^ vet linger of the high an\ier\ that animated later 
discussions of that phantom "national board,'' which was treated as if it 
were a small nuclear device-) The morning's session was gaining steam 
Jim cicscribed plans to lift the level of professional trammg and education 
for research librarians— indeed, to transform that education if possible 
He spoke as well of an Association of Research Libraries project to train 
a small armv of consultants to work with smaller libraries around the 
country and improve the effectiveness of their operations. At the bottom 
(;f mv notes is an incidental reference to ''work with U S Japan Friendship 
Commission for Japanese bibliographers it is entireh cr\ptic now, but 
I am cenam it was, on that memorable dav, matter of fact I y lucid and an 
appropriate cod.i to what had come before 

Ou sont les agenda dantnn, eh^ And vet the question is not entirelv 
fair because as I consult notes on other conversations with Jim down the 
vears, 1 find no constriction of imagination or dimming of vision Quite 
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the conrran No session was complete unless Jim proposed at least one 
unachievable goal, toward which work was to begin the next day. 

There are those w ho take a kind of self-indulgcnt satisfaction in con- 
templating the ideal and taking its remoteness as a justifuanon for im- 
mobilit)'. Not Jim, whose immediate instinct is to identify^ people who 
can sprint the distance. Among the many traits I have come to admire 
o»er the years in this wise, generous, and utterly dedicaied man is his 
abilit)' to (or, perhaps better, his inabilin' not to) invest each problem, 
each opportunin , with a distinctly human face Who needs to be involved? 
Who needs to be informed? Who can contribute expertise? Who can 
conrribute dollars^ "IVe spoken to A ' and ""Wc enlisted B'' and ^^Im 
thinking of calling C and ''Who sh' !d be D through Zr 

Think of each goal in terms of people— people who can be tauglu, 
encouraged, motivated, pv suaded, stirred to achievement. And gradually, 
what had seemed a distance impossible to close, across a landscape as alien 
a.s the moons, is crisscrossed b\ a freeway or r\\o— and the ideal is just 
three exits ahead 

A small group of universin presidents met at the Mellon Foundation 
in July 1988 lo discuss higher education and the common needs of research 
universities The conversatu)n turned eventually to the cost of maintaining 
research libraries, and the word "periodicals'' seemed to come simulta- 
neousl\ to the hps of ea .h member of the group. The word hung in the 
air— in capital letters trailed not )ust by an exclamation point buf by a 
train of those Rinous typographical symbols that suggest what is othenvise 
unprintable As th: president pondered and fretted, they hit upon the 
notion of establishing somev.here in the countn a central facility that 
might collect penodicals— particularly mostly and little used periodicals— 
and make them available in some form for a reasonable charge xu insti- 
tutions around the countrv Surely technology is up to the task, ard 
imagine the consequences for library budgets They thovight the Foun 
dation should encourage and support such a facility, and urge others to 
dt> the same 

As they spoke with mounthig enthusiasm of the idea upon which they 
had stumbled serendipitously , 1 recalled the elaborate plans a decade ago 
to establish a National I rnodiLals C!eiuer— the expended debate, the effort 
at reason and conciliatu in which Jim Haas v\as so ccMtral a figure. 1 
traced k)r the presidents the brief trajectory of the imagined Center, anu 
thcv seemed puz/Jed Why did such a good idea not succeed, they won- 
dered Whv indeed, I thought Was the idea spuply ahead of its time, and 
in this, as m much else, have others begu" to catch up with Jim Haas? 
Or rather, nor quite catch up For he h.i^ moved manv steps ahead of 
them in the interim- to places where, a decade hence, the\ will perhaps 
tind their wav 
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The Art of International 
Librarianship: The CLR-IFLA 

Style 

Herman Licbacrs 
Margreet Wijnstroom 

Warren J. Haas— like \ crncr Ciapp and Fred Coic, the prcnous pres- 
idents of the CounLiI on Libran Resources— has broiiglu his own personal 
interest and eommitment to the cause of international library' cooperation, 
all three presidents ha\e contributed their different and silutar)' ways of 
kx)bng at global librar\ issues. In ser\'ing as co-au.hors of this chapter, 
we hope to reflect one of the most rewarding features of international 
librarianship cooperation in friendship Kjiowmg that Jim H:as fosters 
that same feeling, we requested the pnnlege of wnting this tnbute to- 
gether 

Other papci^ m this Festschntr undoubtedly uill describe m more detail 
the speLitk character traits of Jim Haas and his many achievements. From 
their international \antage pomt, the authors can only dwell on some 
features that become clearer when obsenrd from a distance. 

.\n incMtable question posed by non Americans when meeting an Amer 
ican is, "Is he or she a typical American?" Most Europeans (it must be 
stated with regret) hold a monolithic new of Amencans The superficiality 
of this view IS made clear by companng the three presidents of CLR, 
Those who ha\e knoun them all will have senous doubts about the 
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characrcnsncs of a npic^J .\nicncan The ob\ious answer emerges when 
rr.mg to characterize the r\pic J European, differences will always remain. 

This being said, ir cannot be denied that in dealing with CLR a number 
of Rindamcntal differences between ihe U.S. and Europe become apparent, 
and constantly must be kept in mind. Tins fact applies e\ en to the authonv 
althougli It may be added that they both consider theiiselvcs to be Eu- 
ropeans with a truly mrernational expcnence and out* 

So. .>ho then is the .\mencan Haas? A man of substance, who blends 
wisdom and modesr>\ senousness and lighthearredness. This profile stands 
with him in all his endeavors, and will appear no doubt as variations on 
the same theme in other chapters However, let us confine ourselves a 
moment to the field of mtcrnacional libran affairs. Jim Haass st}-le is far 
ivmore from the French rhctonc. Nothing is achieved jpst because it is 
bcautiftilly said On the contrary, Jim rcli'-s on the facts and figures re- 
sulting from asso'Jiatue reasoning, from sensible discu^Slon md argumen- 
tation, and most of all from a shared trust. 

Nor IS he guilr>- of Bntish .nsulant) He is allergic to borders and loob 
askance at those who tend to withdraw into their own chenshed castles. 
\nd, to take a sly dig at the Dutch, too— m order to save the feelings of 
ain French and Bntish readers'— his talk or wntmg will never sound 
"doublf Dutch/' although his name may suggest a Dutch ongin. 

A careful listener, he does not simph pretend to consider the opinions 
of others In thjs respect his prcxedure ma\ be called transparent. He 
behaves as an equal among equals, while others make him primus inter 
pares ConstantK reviewing the state of the art, he ouickly spots problems 
and tenrcn\el\ consults friends and colleagues regarding their solunon. 
He then proceeds on a con- ^ to effect needed changes or improvements. 

In this context, it is goc.., lo dwell for a moment his conception of 
a colleague The term ^^olleaguc" is used less in the U S. than in Europe, 
and the term '1ric ^* more Colleague and fr end star.d in a different 
relation In Europe, colleague has a more specific corporate connotanon, 
without necessarily going as far as the popular saying at the universm- of 
Fleidclherg. '^God invented the proicssor, while the devil discovered the 
colleague The French "-:her amf' is so much used that it has lost any 
sense of kindredness With the profile in mind of the .'^jnerican to w^hom 
these iines are offered, one is tempted to s^ Jiai a fnend is a colleague 
who shares a similar ^tntude toward the basic values of life, but whose 
field ot activir\ does not necessariK coincide with op- s own. A common 
denominator such as "scholarlv communication'' dlow-s Jim Haas to use 
ihe same language whether lie .peaks to a universit\ administrator, pub- 
lisher, teacher, CLR Board member, or CLR staff member. In each of 
rhem he ^s a representan\e of organizanonal structures, but the mdi- 
\ idual comes first 
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Returning to his manner m dealing with a plan, a topic, or a problem, 
the second stage in his procedure normally is to surround himself »*ifJ a 
small, mformal group of qualified advisors, who help him ro formulate 
his basic thinking m a first draft that is no more than a provocative handout 
to a wider circle. Further consultation results m a revised draft — still a 
tenrati\e starer.ient— uhich thereafter is put before the CLR Board. An 
excellent example is the recent program on preservation and conscrvanon, 
which never could have been implemented without the support of the 
scholarly communitv'. 

It IS also tvpical of Jim Haas's response to specific problems, such as 
the "brittle books" problem, that after a care fill drafting of a prograr* A 
ai^tion he seeks and finds an independent implementatt<^n— 'or instance, 
the setting up of a new Commission on Presen atio. and Access. As this 
important program was brought ro the active consideration of the world 
at large, IFL\ was foiruiiaic ro be chosen as one of the structured channels 
tcr raismg avv,irciiess and joining forces internationally. Example*, of pos- 
iibic programs still under consideration are the academic background of 
information studies and education for international librananship. 

Is Jim Haas's wav of working m the international environment reallv 
si> cxccpnonal, or is it |ust a reflection of his normal domestic proceedmgsr 
Both hvpothcscs are valid Borders, vv hcthcr thev are political, professional, 
educational, or geographical, tend to lose rheir sharp edges m the products 
of his mind bv virtue of the pe ccptive way in which he proceeds. 

The distinction trerween national and international, between .\mcncan 
and non-.Amencan, is fading quicklv into a reminiscence of the past, as 
I FLA has experienced to its great tx'nefit. It must be stated that the former 
president^ of CLR. both \'erner Clapp and Fred Cole, were mo»e than 
fair to IFL.\, and inclined to react positivelv to requests, which came to 
them mainlv through Toster Mohrhardt and Robert \'osper Some mav 
have aireadv forgotten that without support from CLR, the appointment 
of a full time Secretar* General of TFT A never v\ould have h)een possible 
in IP"!, CLR provided support for the first three years .Although one 
can nc^er sn\ ir ^'tr^ ->pect that IFL^ then would have ceased to ftinction, 
one can safclv state that in anv case iFL\*s development would have 
stagnated in a time vvhen the information explosion and the revolution 
in information handling were calling for efficient management T.. * mod 
crn IFL\ as wc know it todav as a solidlv structured bndge for international 
c(H)peration could well name one of its upporting pillars after CLR' 

In more recent nmes, m particular during Jim Haas's presidency, the 
asMst.me of CLR almost imperceptibly underwent a transition from a 
much appreciated helping hand from .Amenca ro t-he world at large i. to 
an equal partnership. In fact, international involvement creeps slowly but 
inescapably to the top of the Councils pnonnes 
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When we look at the situation from a different angle, another pattern 
of international cooperation anscs. European ongin, early and efficient 
American coopcranon; later, careful Socialist adherence, and, finally, an 
opening toward the Third World. IFLA svas no exception in this pattern. 
.\lthough equal partnership is stnved for, the European attitude toward 
national borders is not alwax's as adN'anced as the Europeans like to c^aim. 
.\ltcr all, nationalism w?s a European invention, and the after-effects still 
cling to even the nr.ost internationally minded European nationals. 

A significant advantage of .\mcrican citizens over their European coun- 
terparts is their mdep jndencc from governments and siate-dominated struc- 
tures when trying to pursue new prospects. In Europe one is inclined lo 
think constantly in terms of state subsidies {sports sponsorine is the main 
exception \ and if those arc not forthcoming, the initiatives are dropped. 
But in North Amenca the power of the nonprofit sector, based on private 
initianve and capital input, is considerable and knowi. no equivalent any- 
where else in ihe world. 

Jui. Haas's involvement with the Foundation Librarv- Committee, a 
croup of representanves of major foundations, allowed him to expand 
c\r,nng programs and to explore new avenues. It was proof of the action 
an mdepcndent, public minded ind;\idual can take in a coantrv^ that is less 
state dommated than many others. .\lthcMgh Japan is beginning to develop 
a similar strategy, predominantly influenced by the U.S. example, in Eu- 
rope the foundations still work mainly in splendid isolation. Taking the 
information sector as e ample, it is ob\ious that cooperation along the 
lines of CLR would offer boundless opportunities for a scries of specific 
action plans. Less dependence on the slow and erratic state mechanisms 
w ould make it easier to translate the achievements of the New Continent 
into European terms. 

The nsibilit) of the librarv as an institution with its ow n responsibility 
IS low in Europe as compared to the United States. This difference can 
be explained in many ways, but independence from state-onented thinking 
IS undoubtedly a m.jor component. The relation bervveen the librar> and 
the community to which it belongs is complex everv^where, but when it 
comes to Msihilitx the action of independent indi\iduals cannot be over- 
stated 

It IS not alwav-s necessan to use many words to descnbc achievements. 
In fact. It ma;, be more convincing to give the bare facts and figures, 
which are, more often than not, more dazzling than the finest circunv 
l(KUtion Jim Haas himself gave a stnking example of this approach in his 
contnb ition to the Festschrift for Margrut Wijnstroom.^ There he illustrates 
with a dry list of CLR grants to IFLA from 1971 to 1987 how innovative 
and stin uUting the CLR IFL^ relationship has become. Some marginal 
comments on x\k grants listed in that article may be given here. 
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CLR's funding of IFLA in 19*^1 "to enable it to in^nrutc reforms 
and operate at an cftective professional level while becoming self 
sup{X)rTing" meant, in bold lettering, that IFLA was re<reated 
In that same year, an enormous step forward in standardizing 
libra rs processing methods was made when CLR contributed fiinds 
to **establish a permanent Secretariat for the IFLA Comminee on 
Cataloguing as a center to promote and coordinate the interna- 
tional standardization of cataloguing practices." An idealistic \\- 
ston \N as herewith matenalizing, and would lead to a revoiurionars* 
mtcrnational undertaking. Now, nearly two decades later, it is 
difficult ro imagine a world without Universal Bibliographic Con- 
trol (UBC), and to realize that it was through indiudual percep- 
tion and the perseverance of those colleagues wHo really could 
Msualize the furure that such a pioneenng decision was made. 
During mar\ of the years that followed, projects undertaken in 
the framework of UBC' figure prominently in the list of CLR 
grants, together giuiig an impressnc overview of progress on ke\ 
issues transceni.il ng national borders 

The professional coordination actnities conducted by the IFLA 
Professional Board, with munagenal support from the IFLA office 
m The Hague t the work of the forr\- Sections and Round Tables), 
unl\ really got off the ground b\ \irtue of generous CLR support 
in the crucial 19''0s Without it, IFLA would have remained an 
cmpn shell vMth little attraction for potential members. To be 
able to work with professional counterparts from other countnes 
and to discusi, evaluate, and karn is a c&nditio-sifte-qtia-non for the 
hinctioning of an international organi7ation such as IFLA. *\nd 
CLR, once ^ain, 5>ei these wheels in motion 
In 1983, Cx.R provided a grant of SI 14,000 (the actual amount 
of grams to IFLA m the period 1971-87 i<; nearly one million 
I'SS) to "plan new IFLA tore programmes — including conser- 
\ation and preservation, transborder data flow and related prob- 
lems ot data exchange, and further development of International 
MARC— and to establish a management structure tiiat will assure 
ctfectne administration and future h.ndingof these programmes." 
This meant no less than the initiation of the Programme Man- 
agement Committee, with a Programme Development Officer to 
stimulate and Loordinite the core programmes of Ur'versal Bib- 
liographic Control/International MARC (UBCIM), Universal 
A\ailabilir\ of Publications (UAP), Preservation and Consen-ation 
iPAC), and Universal Dataflow and Telecommunication (UDT), 
all housed in national libranes around the world Many hold the 
\iew that these core programmes represent the real values of 
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inrcrnanonal iibnn coopcranon in the nc\r decades Thar IFLA 
CDuld embark on the demanding task ot'developing rhesc programs 
IS— apart froir. fhe national libranes concerned— mainlv due to 
the trust p.aced b\ CLR in IFLA and all the international profes- 
sional implications it stands tbi. 

As was alread\ bnetly mentioned, it ma\ be expected that CLR will 
address itself in the near ftiture to the question of whether the time has 
come to structure informanon studies as a new academic discipline, not 
onh in the Un»:ed States but also elsewhere. It is well known that in 
Hurope the scholarly approach to this subject originalK took the form of 
the swematic study of the histor> of the bw)k and learning. Germam 
plaved a !eaJ..'^g role in this field. Later, under the intluence of the de- 
velopment of stKial sciences within the academic programs, the trend was 
to transfer the focus to the place of libranes and documentation anu 
information centers within the communication sciences. CLR has now 
taken the lead in the development of programs to train a new tspe of 
hbranan, which uliimatelv will eradicate the existing differences in edu- 
cation and \iSiOn between scholarh libranans in Europe, the United States, 
and elsewhere. A greater acceptance. ^ :ommunir\ sened and a better 
professional interrelationship should i>c the result— a bold initiative if ever 
there was one! 

The conduN.on to be drawn from the pre ious remarb could be phrased 
in terms of a British understatement, the impact of CLR in general, and 
Jim Haas m particular, on internanona! library cooperani)n is consideraolc. 
It CLR had not assisted iFL\ in implementing its ideals b\ translating 
them into well planned programs, I FLA would not be what it is tod-\\. 
Progress would have been slow . and fmstrations so gi eat that man\ would 
lia\e been discouraged Instead, mternational library v:ooperation has Hour- 
ished, and has taken chances whenever offered the opportunity 

Those who have been close to the driving forces behind IFLA feel 
fortunate in having had the satisfa^tu^p of working together with one of 
the most creative librarians in the field, who left the libran to sen it 
better It Jim Haas would sit back for a moment and tn to vi'iuahze an 
I FLA without 2 tiill time Secretariat, without professional coordinanon. 
without UBC\ L'AP. PAC. and UDT. he would be justified in displaung 
\ contentea smile before retlieling and soaring forward in pursuit of new 
goals 

Or would he consider these words as double Dutch - 

Notes 

I H.US, Warren J ' IFLA .ind ( LR. 19-'I 198:" "//-/.^ Joimml 13, no 3 ( I987i 
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Warren J. Haas and the Influence 
of His Publications 

Martin M. Cummings 



This chapter examines Warren J Haas's significant influence on librar- 
ian.shipas rcflcLted m his profesMunal pubhcations since the beginning of 
his career a libranan and administrator His \vn tings reflect clearly those 
issues and developments that were important during the past three decades 
oflibrar}' histor\ 

There arc several lither anon\ mous publiLations rc ^iung largely from 
Jim Haas s pen, although the\ ma\ have been puHhshed as institutional 
or organizational documents le.g , CLR annual reports) However, the 
formal publications that I ha\e abstracted provide a succinct and compre- 
hensive account of his in\ol\ement with and influence on national and 
international librar\ atKurs 

1 "We Knocked on Kvcr\- Door " Lih'an Journal 77 ( Febnian' I , 
1952.: 177- r^S, 180 ' 

As Head. FAtension Division, Racine (Wisconsin; Public Librar\', Haas 
organized a sur\e\ of the \'illage of Waterford to determine the reading 
habits and resources of the communin and to stimulate use of the librarv 
through assiKiated publiLit\ and public relations He concludes from the 
anaU sis of data that nniLh needed to he done to improve communir\' 
libran scrv ue, but improvement of tlr book collection alone provided 
no assurance that librarv scrv ice vv juld be improved. "^More thari anything 
else, Waterford needs active help from a professional librarian — perhaps 
one da\ a week would serve to make the library a part of tb; communirv 

From this modest beginning, Haas devoted the next thirty -seven years 
to studying ho\i libraries can better scnc the needs of their user com 
munitic's. 
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2 "Coopcranvc Libran Scmcc for Higher Education A Librar\' Re- 
search Program Report " New York. Council of Higher Educational 
Institutions in New York Cir\-, 1960. 

Serv ing as a tiill time consultant to the Council of Higher Educational 
Institutions m New YorkCit}, Haasstudi'!d how higher education students 
in metropolitan New York could be assured of higli-qualirv library re- 
sources The de:ign of the study, the collection and anal)'Sis of data, and 
the stud\*s conclusions and rcLommendations represeiit a highly construc- 
tive iibrarv user model that ma\ have practical applications now, a quarter 
of a centur)' later. 

In particular, Haas talis fjr "an extensive and purpos. *: cooperative 
program of library sei -ice" ^.ith the intent of assunng the availabilit)' of 
c\LeIIcnt hbrarv resourt^rs through effective multi-institutional cooperative 
operati. ns He recommcnd^ that the focus of the cooperative program 
Ix* asvsteni o\ supplcmcntar\ academic libranes with an integrated regional 
administrative arrangement This concept ma\ prop :rly be view^ed as the 
ft)reainner cf the regional and national library consortia developed ^ "he 
ne\t decade It iiiay have also served as a prototype for cooperative cata- 
loging. phutoduplicativ>n, and bibliographic services, which arc now avail- 
able through several networks of horary rrvues This report reveals the 
imapn itivc and creative thought that Haas has demonstrated in his service 
to academic and research library users 

3 "Student I'se of New York's Libraries " l.tbran Trnids 10 (April 
1962) S2940 



U'nrking from thiC data gamed through the study of cooperative library 
service for higher education, Haas details the determinants of unpcrsiry 
students* librarv u^., including the academic charactenstics of the students, 
the geographical relati.»nship berveen IcKation of library to student homes, 
sch(K)ls, or place of work, and the quality of library service available at 
»he sttidcnts* own universities The frequency of use of hbranes was mea- 
sured in the context of these variables. Based on an understanding of the 
reasons for selective library use and causes for dissatisfaction, Hias con- 
cludes that a svstcm of supplementary academic libraries should be built 
and operated m the metropolitan New York aiea. 

4 "Sr \tevvide and Regional Reference Serv ice " Liln-mi Trends 1 2 { Jan- 
uary 1964 k 40S-12 

Several year later, while serving as Associate Director, Columbia Uni- 
vcfsitv Libraries, Haas demonstrated his continued interest in public library 
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s\stcnisby dcscnbing and analyzing the reference semccs that were avail- 
able through state and regional organizatir .s. He concludes that, in large 
measure, library systems supported by public funds have as their principal 
objective the provision of *'middle-level" sen ice i» » individuals who do not 
have access to a substantial collection. He suggests that librarians who 
administer such systematic sen ices should pay special attention to analyzing 
the ':osts in all segments of their system acti\itics. He also calls for research 
imohmg the relationship between theoretical service capacit)' of system 
resources and the actual use made of these resources. 

In this paper we find early endence of Haas's cntical interest in library 
pertbrmance and library economics, subjects he stimulated and supf>orted 
two decades later as president of CLR. 

5 "Future Developments in Librar\ Facilities in Independent Liberal 
Ans Colleges " In AVir Prospects for the Small Liberal Arts ColUffCy 
edited by Sidno ^ Letter, 61-72 New York' Teachers College Press 
for the Institute of Higher Educatnn, 1968. 

Since Haas had scr\ed as Acquisitions Libranan at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
vcrsin ar.d then as Asscxiate Director o^' Columbia Universit}' Libranes, 
it i> interesting that his first publication after being appointed Director of 
Libraries at the Un!\ersit\ of PennsyKauia was concerned with planning 
for construction or reno\ation of librar\ facilities in college libranes. Ap- 
parentK stimulated b\ his expenenLC in upgrading ^'ements of universit) 
librar\ faeilities and the rapid introduLtion of new technologies applicable 
to linrar\ operations, Haas had ser\cd as a Lonsultant to several colleges 
and uniNcrsines involved in librar\' \ nning 

This paper reviews trends in library architCLture and the relationship 
bcrv\c xi:\K technologies and the rhanging role of the library in the 
college Haas concludes that new technolog}' will not replace the old, but 
rather will enhance it Thus he did not b^lie\e that there was a need for 
drastic modificatum in library buildings to accommod. z technolog\'. He 
suggests that the onU things that might produce significant change in the 
ctJlcge librar) in the next txvent} years (1968 1988) were the process of 
teaching and the reorganization of colleges. 

AlthoUc,h ^ome critics mi^;ht suggest that this is a highh consenatne, 
traditional point of mcw, in I'act most existing libranes were able to make 
modifications to accommodate nc computer and communications tech 
nulogies. It IS onI\ \er\ recenth that the utilization of new educational 
technologies (audioMSual s\ stems and computer assisted learning) and the 
increase in special activities such as preservation, online catalogs, nd the 
niassnc use of major bibliographic utilities has forced a serious reexami 
n<nion of librat) fiinctional design Those hbraries that accepted Haas's 
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recommendation thnt construction lead to tlexibiluv rather than extremes 
ot radical design have found the adaptation easier and less expensive. 

6 "The Role of the Building Consultant/' Colkpeand Rrseanh Libraries 
30 (July 1969): 365-68. (Originally appeared in the Qtiarterly of the 
Society for Coilejie a)ii Umverstty Plannitifi^ 1968,) 

Haas summarizes his expenence as a library building coi.vulrant, pro- 
viding an outhne of the distinct steps that need to be followed in the 
planning process He suggests that thr consultant needs to be involved 
in 1) the development of the initial program document that reflects the 
objectives of the institution; 2) the process of program development and 
refinement of definitions and standards, 3) preliminarv design concepts 
and schemanc lavours, 4) re\ic\\ and venficarion of the architect's final 
design with regard to meeting objecnves, and 5) final reuew of working 
drawings and specifications. 

This article clearlv dctmes the range of the consultant's role in assMng 
uistitunonal planners It reflects a long-.canding interest that persists and 
is reflected in his protege. C Ixe Jopes, \\\\o has engaged in librarv' 
buildirg consulting juccesstiillv for the past two decades 

"IVeparanon of Detailed . pecitiLations for i Nanonal System for the 
Preservation of Libran' Materials Final Report," Washington, D.C., 
Association of Research Libraries, 19"2 

In 19'"1, Haas served as Chairman of the ARL Committee on Preser 
vation of Research Libran Xiatenals Building on several earlier ARL 
studies and man\ discussions, he authored a report proposing approaches 
to collective and cooperative actions for preservation and recommending 
specific steps to imp,emcnr preservation programs. .Although the report 
reflects a synthesis of man\ viewpoints, it is clear fliat Haass insights and 
suggestions serve as the framework that eventualK led to the crcanon of 
a Commission on Preservation and Access fifteen years later. It is note- 
worthy that Haas maintained a sustained and vigorous advocacy for a 
national program to preserve deteriorning books while most other mem- 
bers of the hbran commimitv showed .ittle concern for the problem Only 
X handful of major lesearch libraric. made anv significant eftbrt to deal 
With flie problem of deteriorating librarv* materials 

The C\)uncil on ubrarv' Resources .supported research on the perma- 
nence and durabihtx' of paper more than a quarter of a centurv' ago, yet 
It has been only in recent years that an eflbrt has been made to apply the 
findings of this research— namelv , the chemical neutralization of acid paper 
to improve durability. Whereas the Libran- of Congress has developed a 
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brgc-scalc program to accomplish this goal, the National Librarj^ of Med- 
icine, the New York Public Librar)', and several universit}' libraries h 
engaged in microfilming their deteriorating materials for preservation cf 
the printed record 

The ARL report proposed that a national librar\' corporation be created 
to serve as the cohesive force for undertaking major preservation ventures 
cft'ectiveK. It is tb»s seminal concept that has been transformed into the 
present organizational arrangement, namely, a Commission on Presenta- 
tion and Access that provides leadership and coordination while the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities and several private foundations 
provide critically needed funding for planning and operations 

8 "Tragrr bout to Happen- The Deterioration of Book Paper." 
Coltn '?u .Ahwy Columns 21 (November 1972): 22-27. 

Ill « sho paper, Haas compares the process of p.^per detenoration with 
growing I 'd "Ic IS eas\ ro ignore the loss of one strand of hr«r at a time, 
so loiig as t *re is overall growth So it is with book collections/' He 
points out tl t ^bi scholars and librarians who see the insidious erosion 
of their Lollcenop^, the preservation problem is frustrating and depressing 

Haas calls for libraries to preserve text using miL/ofilming and to acquire 
reprinted materials as needed He also points out that paper deterioration 
is flowed b\ the use of .ur tooling and filtering s\ stems. The concerns 
evpressed in this paper arc rertectcd subsequentlv in his determined efforts 
over the next two decades to construct a national program to deal with 
the problem of brittle books. 

9 "Management in Research Libraries Implications for Libran Edu- 
cation." In Manajjeman Educati >i Implmnons for Libranes a^id Li- 
In-mi Schools, 89-104 Proceedings of the Thirrv'-sixth Annual 
ConfereiKe of the Graduate Librarv' School, University of Chicago, 
April 9-10, 1973 Hiicago Universitv' of Chicago Press, 1973. Also 
published in Lib'my Qitann-ly 43 {October 1973): 369-84. 

In this paper, Haas explores the management processes used in research 
hbrariei. In a caretiillv constructed analysis of the relevant literature and 
his o\\ n experience as a Iibraiy director at Columbia Univ ersit\\ he suggests, 
among main observations, that 1 ) there is a shortage of research librarians 
trained to perf»\ m management analyses, 2 j the need for change in lesearch 
libraries is poorly comprehended, 3) the application of research results to 
ongoing operations is difficult to accomphsh, 4) many librarians do not 
ftu'v understand what effective management is, and 5) research librarv' 
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operations are growing increasingly .ornplex as a result of nev. technologies 
and changing mterlibrar) relationships that affect libran' performance. 

These factors, among others, stimulated an intense interest in librarv^ 
management within the Association of Research libraries and, to a lesser 
extent, within some librarv' schools. Haas also suggests that librarianship 
IS not a single profession but rather ''an aggregate of professions and 
tcchnic.il specialties, all of which are essential to effective /esearch-library 
operation Libran' management is one of those professions. My own 
experience at the National Librarv- of Medicine confirms ins observations 
that the capabilities and responsibilities of research libraries are increasingly 
governed by factors external to the iibran' »ind that computer, commu- 
nications, and photographic technologies ^re expanding librar) capabilities 
to improve services and increase librarv* products. 

Haas calls for a program of librarv' education for management, including 
a comprehension of goals, a capacit> to de\elop and apply appropnate 
management methods to operations, and stimulation of imaginative in- 
terest among students This prescnption for a new educational curnculum 
remains pertinent for current professional education. His discussion of the 
relationship between research libraries and libran schcjols reminds us that 
these reforms are long overdue This paper deserves the attention of 
univcrsiry administrators and educators as well as librarians. It stands i« a 
major challenge and contribution to librarianship 

lO ^The Impaa of Institutional Change on Research Libraries in the 
United States " In Issues in Ltbrmy Admmistratton, 3-14. Papers 
presenrrd at the Second L'nited States-Japan Conference on Li- 
braries and Information Science m Higher Education, Ricine, Wis- 
consin, October 17-20, 1972. New York Columh i Uiiiversirx' 
Press, 1974. 

In rhis paper, Haas addresses the effcet on research libraries of changes 
in universit)' educational structure and organization. He descnbes the 
forces promotiii JucationaJ change in thr 1970s and at:^mpts to clanf\' 
some of the educational issues that have generated conflict between those 
who would direct universir\' acnvities to achieve national goals and those 
who view univcrsir\' programs as important and essential without reference 
to public policy. 

He also discusses changes in the teaching and learning process as im- 
portant influences on the ways information is managed and made available. 
The decline in reliance on classroom teaching due to the use of new 
communications technologies leads to mstnic lonal flexibilities heretofore 
not easily achievable. New forms of universit>' administration and gover- 
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nance, dissociated \Mth demands for involvement in decision making, havr 
led to a management revolution that has a clear impact on libranes. 

He calls for imaginative and innovative responses by librarian? wtio face 
the need to modif>' traditional technical and readers' services to meet these 
changing educational programs. The nature of library roles will vary with 
the differences m institutional systems of instruction and student body 
composition. He exhorts libraries to become integral parts of their uni- 
versities, not simply appendages to them. 

Finally, he returns to his early interest m coopcrarivc library acrivities 
to proude more efficient support to the world of scholarship. The increased 
scope of librar)' responsibilities uill require special management skills that 
will enable libranans to understand the new educational processes as well 
as those new operational opportunities offered by computer and com- 
munications technologies. 

Librar\ dirators and professional libranans m colleges and universities 
will profit from a re\iew of this perceptive and stimulanng essay. 

II Vavarkovsky, Jerome, and Warren I. Haas *The Columbia Uni- 
versirv Management Program." Lihi 25 (September 1975): 230- 
37 




In ti!' paper, the authors describe how they converted a management 
consulting firm's review of Columbia University Libranes into new or- 
ganizatiunaJ and administrate e structures The successful implementation 
of proposed changes came as , re^inlr of nrnvc sr.ifT participation in the 
process. The strateg)- of mvol/mg key staff members in evaluaring the 
consulnng firm's recommendarions led to their ready acceptance of the 
geneniJ proposals whiie adding refinements to the detailed plan. 

A principal recon^n^.cndation called for coordinating all of the Univer- 
sit) s inft)rmanon resources with academic programs. To accomplish tins 
goal, . new positirn — Vice President for Information Services and Uni- 
versity Librarian— was created within ^ reorganized university administra 
tion. Iim Haas was appointed to this position, thus becoming the first 
uni\ersir> librarian to be responsible for the computer center as well as 
the library'. Whereas other universiti* ^ ha\'e subsequently followed this 
organizational pattern, few research libranans ha\e been entrusted with 
this important responsibilit}' 

T'iiis ap{. Mntment suggests not only that Jim Haas was an extraordinary, 
brc;adly based libranan, but also that there is a current need to develop 
more professionals who, !ike him, will be competent to lead universities 
through the e\ohitionar\ changes that attend the introducnon of new 
technologies in managing academic in form anon resources. 
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12 Notes on Odml of the Union by Allan Ncvins for 76 United States- 
Ulna Washingvc -1, 0 C . AssocKUion of Research Libraries, 1976. 

This ver\' brief historical note calls our attention to the creative and 
highly productive writing of historian Allan Nevms, whose first four- 
\olume publication, O^riealofthe Union, describes our country' m transition 
during the period 184^61 This publication was followed by four addi- 
tional volumes that focused on the Civil War, entitled The War for the 
Union Haass review was included in a publication containing sevenr>'.six 
worksof Amencan scholarship relating to America, issued on tiie occasion 
of our nation's bicentennial year 

1 3 Notes on A Bnef San-ative of the Case a^ui Tiyal of John Peter Zenker- 
for Thineai Colonial Amatcam Washington, D C. Associatum of 
Research Libraries, 1977 

This short amcl re\eals Haas s appreciation t>f hastor\ and demonstrates 
his scholarK interests and talent He proNides an interesting account of 
the arrest and imprisonment of a publisher (John Peter Zenger) w^hosc 
pohtKal and satirical discussion of New Yorks government policy led to 
an e\traordinar\' set of legal and extralegal e\ents. Alexander Hamilton 
came from Philadelphia to assist in Zenger\ successRil defense against a 
charge of seditious libel RcMsion of the law in Kngland and America 
subsequently protected a free press 

Haas poiii4, out how the Zenger case underscored the fact that, in a 
republk, the eoiKcrns of the pr nulace can intluence the molding of the 
law 

14 "Managing diange " hi Japanese avd US. Rrseanh Libraries at the 
Tinrnm Point, 190-97 Proceeding of the Third Japan-U S Con- 
ference on Libraries and hiforii>ation Science in Higher Education, 
Kvoro, Japan, October 28 31, 1975 Metuchen, N J Scarecrow- 
Press, 1977 

Haas discusses factors that intluence change or control the direction of 
research libraries the potential of technology', limits on lesources, and 
expectations of people He provides brief descriptions of the changes 
effected at 'vlolumbia Uni\ersir\' Lib.aries and The Research Libranes 
Group, w hich resulted from planned efforts to determine and control their 
ftiture direction He :onc'udes that the responsibilir\' for initiating the 
process of change in libraries rests with senior librar\' administrators. He 
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suggests thnt, in general, libran ndmmistrators need a broader array of 
skills than rhey now possess 

This paper retleas rhe iKrginnmgof Haas's sustained interest in managing 
change that is evident m man\ of his subsequent pubhcationsand in several 
special programs that he initiated at the Council on Libraty Resources— 
for example, a highh successful seminar on the economics of research 
libraries 

15. "Organizational Stnictures to Nieet Future Bibliographic Require- 
ments." In Prospects for Chmu^c m Bibliojfraphic Control, 40-50. Pro- 
ceedings of the thim eighth Annual Conference of the Graduate 
Libran' vSchooK Universm' of 'Chicago, November 8-9, i?76. Chi- 
cago: Uni\ersit\' of Chicago Press, 1977 (Also published m Library 
Qiiana-ly 47 (July 1977)- 274-84 

Haas ,'v>esses the status of the management of bibliographic control 
cfVorts and suggests an approach to dealing with the concept of a national 
bibliographic system He jx>mts out that the costly and meftlcient process 
of redundant catalogue leads to the expenditure of at least S330 for each 
title cataloged and added to the ARL member libraries With 300,000 
discrete ririrs being added annualK, this amounts to an expenditure of 
almost 5100,000,000 tor the aggregated effort of approximately 100 re 
search librai:es alone 

In callingfoi a "s\stem'\)f acceptable bibliographic control, Haasdefn^ s 
the rasLs that ncv-ded to be performed at the level of record creation, 
maintenance, and pi scr\ation of the bibliographic tiles and the production 
and distribution of bibliographic products He ^xnnts out the importance 
of planning tor the maiiawXerial and organizational process to succeed in 
bu'lding a complete natiOiial bibliographic system requinng the imolve 
meiuot mam lit.aries. publishers, and indexing and abstr:: ting scn'ices 
In addition, he suggests that the Library of Congress and the Association 
uf Research Libraries tinda \\a\ to assume the responsibiliry tor formulating 
and testing the performance of the bibliograohic mechanisms to be created 

Although the exact arrangement he proposed did not materialize, rhe 
same ciVct t was accomplished w ith the Council on Library Resources acting 
as the stimulus and partial sponsor of the planning phase Haas defined 
an approach that he ultimately mcxiified to achieve successfully the purpose 
tor which the planning waj> undertaken. There are now several major 
bibliogiaphic utilities that, along with the three nanonal Iibranes, scne 
as the nanohal bibliographic apparatus. 

16. "Future Prospects In Amcncan Librancs as Cc7itei's of Scholarship ^ 
43-64. Proceedings of a Convocation neld at Dartmouth College 
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on June 30. 1978, marking the fiftieth anniversarv" of Fisher Ames 
Baker Memorial Librarv*. Hanover, N.H.: Danmouth College, 
1978. 

Haas speaks of the future library as the new President of the Council 
on Lit ran Resources. He suggests that change is required in hou libraries 
should scr\c scholars and specifics six necessary- areas for improvement. 
They aie so carefully articulated that I quote them directly. 

"I The ideal BIBLIOGR.\PHIC STRUCTURE should permit 
identification by scholars of information pertinent to their 
wor'c and indicate how and where that information can be 
most readily obtained. 

"H. The policies of indiudual academic libraries that govern the 
acquisition, retention, and prescn ation of RESOURCES FOR 
RESEARCH, while necessarily reflecting immediate institu- 
tional goals, should support the long-term interests and con- 
cerns of scholarship, as well. 

"III. A COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK is esscnual to the suc- 
cess of fiiture bibliographic and access r^-stems. From the point 
of new of the scholar, a bibliographic inquirv' or a request for 
a needed irem should not ncccssanly be limited by the records 
or the holdings of a single library. If nccessarv', the inquin' 
should be automatically processed by a nationuidc biblio- 
graphic SN'stem and the request should be routinely filled by 
the appropnate sources, whether IcKai or remote. 

"I\' COMPOSITION OF THE ST,\FF of every- library should 
reflect, by the skills and specialization of indindu.'"! members, 
the distinctive functions and characteristics of that librarv". Li- 
branes that are centers of scholarship and research are complex 
by definition, and the ideal staflf of 5uch a librarv' mi^it best 
be viewed as an aggregation of competent members of diflferent, 
i.omplementar\ professions, shanng the same set of objectives 

A' The MANAGEMENT of research libranes should, above all 
else, fcKus on ( a ) the reduction of costs of technical operations, 
(b) the concentration of talent and effort on activities that 
relate to the purpcxs^fijl development of collections and the 
provisK n of «er\'icc rhat direct!) supports teaching and re- 
search, and ( c) the appropnate iitilizanon of existing and rxwK 
evolving national and regional capacities to supplement re- 
sources and provide bibliographic support. 

"\'I An c\panded and continuing RESEARCH EFFORT should 
Ik developed and maintained to accumulate data, tes: hy- 
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pothcscs, and make possible the planning required to establish 
a library' s>-stem that eftccti\vly supports scholarship." 

Each of these interrelated topics is discussed in sufficient detail to allow 
the reader to understand what the libran^ of the flirure needs to do to 
become a center of scholarship. It is clear that during the past decade 
Haas has put in place the strategy- to meet this objective. This paper should 
be considered a classic in the librar>' literature. It deserves to be reprinted 
for uidc dis^nbution among scholars and librarians. 

17. "The Histot)- and Present Program of the Council on Library' 
Resources.'' In Intmuitional Symposium on National Planning for 
Library Service Networks, 27-38. Proceedings of a conference to mark 
the thirtieth anniversary- of the founding of the National Diet 
Librar>% Tokyo, Japan, November 28-30, 1978. Tokyo: National 
Diet Library-,' 1980. 

This paper was presented as a lecture in w hich Haas renewed the twent)'- 
year histor>^ of the Council on Librar>' Resources. He briefly highlights 
the accomplishments of the Council while pointing out the shift in prior- 
ities that took place after Vemer Clapp retired as president in 1968 and 
Fred Cole became CLR's second president. 

The Council s early interests in research, technological development, 
and coordinated bibliographic control were broadened to include programs 
related to library management skills, idc.itificanon of library' user needs, 
and some concern with professional educ tion for librananship. Haas pays 
special attcnnon to CLR's fforts to improve international as well as 
national library service, particularly through its support of the International 
Federation of Libran' Associations and Institutions. 

He charactenzes the current CLR program under his direction as being 
concerned pnncipally with bibliographic control, librat)- management, 
development of special research collections, professional education, and 
anal\^is and planning. It is interesting that Haas makes no mention of 
preservation needs e\en though he had already identified this as an im- 
portant national problem ten years earlier. Throughout, he stresses that 
plannir. s a continuing pr(Kess and that changes in library' programs 
should t made whei. the need becomes evident. 

18. "Managing Our Academic Libranes: Ways and Means'' In Neu^ 
Horizons for Acndemu Libraries, Theme Papers Presented at the First 
ACRL National Conference, Boston, Massachusetts, November 
1978. New York: K.G. Saur, 1979. Also published in College arid 
Research Libranes 40 (March 1979): 109-19. 
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In this paper, Ha.\s raises several key issues related to the changing role 
of libraries He asks, ^^Can libranes as organizations expand capabilities 
and still be intellectually and financially viable, and can librarians build 
the substance of this profession and still maintain the pride of personal 
accomplishment in the process?" In this -ontext, Haas discusses cooper- 
ative programs such as cooperative collection development, coordinated 
preservation projects, and interlibran- loans. He circs the example of OCLC 
as a successful librarv- coopex-ative and analv-zes in depth rhe prospects for 
the proposed Xanonal Periodicals Center Unfortunately, his hopes for 
the lauer venture were never lealized due to a lack of political and financial 
support. 

In addition to the role CLR pla>*5 m identifying work that needs to be 
done to fijrther the development of a coordinated national bibliographic 
control sv-stem, Haas descnbes some of the other forces at work that would 
affect f\irure librarv- operations. These include the National Commission 
on Libranes and Information Science, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, and the National Science Foundation. Regrenably, no men- 
tion IS made of the program of the National Library- of Medicine, which 
had achieved most of the objectives cited by Haas for successftil cooperative 
library- development. 

Ha^ encourages the introduction of ^lentific management into libran- 
administration while cautioning that libran management is not only a 
science The abilirv- to a .)ust direction as new evidence develops is crucial 
to rhe creation of new policv objectives. 

19 "Managing the Information Revolution. CLR's Bibhographic Ser- 
\ice Development Program " lih-an Jotmml 104 (September 15 
1979): 1867-70 ' r 

This paper was crauthored with Nanc, H. Gvvinn and C. Lee Jones, 
program officers at the Council on Libran^ Resources It reviews CLR^s 
historical involveinent in bibliographic control efforts and reveals its cat- 
alvTic role in establish>ng a national program. The report defines the goals 
of the CLR Bibliogi phic Sen ice Development Program and outlines how 
participation bv libraries would be sought. 

The most notable feature of this article is the exhoixation fo- libraries 
to develop a willingness anc^ capacir> for change m order to take advantage 
of the emerging national bibliographic system 

20 "Libraries, Inpting to Change, Nerd Advice of Scholars.^ Hw 
ffianmes R/pm 1, no 3 (March 1980)- 2-3 
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In a bncf note, Haas points out that libran- users, especially humanists, 
must )oin fotLCS with libranans to guide changes resulting from economic, 
technical, or political influences. 

21. Research Lbraries and the Dynamics of Change." Scholarly Pub- 
lishmfi 11 (April 1980): 195-202, 

This well-wntten paper dcscnbcs how the librar>- profession has re- 
sponded to technological change by introducing expanded scnice pra 
grams. Without increased financial support, libranes joined cooperative 
arrangements through which the benefits of resource shanng were made 
evident. In addition to these developments, libranes need to continue to 
seek improved wax's to pro\ ide sen ices, Haas points out that new strategies, 
"forced b\ economics and made possible by technolog\-, are compelling 
research libranes to rethink their roles as parr of the scholarly process.^ 

He lescnbes the changing bibliographic stniLture, which is becoming 
libran -independent as a result of computcnzcd consortial netvvorks such 
as rhe Online Computer Librar> Center and the Research Libraries In- 
formation Network, The mo< rn online catalog has also become the key 
management tool for acquisitions and collection control Together, these 
improved library priKcsscs sene the research and scholarly entcrpnse 

This paper pro\ides an o\cellrnt insight into the dynamics of change 
in libraries that result from eLonom.c realities and the nsing expectations 
of their users 

22 ''Role of the Liberal Arts " Abndged \crsion i)f a paper given at 
the dedication of the Washington & Ixe Libran- Washmjjton 
Let' Aluwm Majrazme i]u\y 1980): 4-6. 

Hnas dcsLnbes the transformation taking place m modern libranes He 
identifies the new bibliographiL stnjcture, which inv()i\es the use of com 
putcrized nct\\urks and Lomputenzed storage pn^essing and transmission 
of information, as the essence of the "librar> re\olution These changes 
atfcLt liberal cducatio.i b\ making information more readily a\ailable for 
both teaching and learning 

He resists the usual impulse for libranans to build e\er larger collections. 
Instead, he suggests that the content of the collection should retlect the 
present needs of the liberal arts Lurnculum, books should come and go 
as needed and not simpK he acLumulatcd This pliilosophv is both eco- 
nomically and educationallv sound 

23 ''Cnsis in the College Librar\ AGS Repons (Association of Go\- 
eniing Boards of Uni\ersines and Colleges) 23 (March/Apnl 
1981): 4145; 
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This paper was coauthored with Nanc\' E. Gwinn, who at the time was 
Director of Program Ccordination of The Research Libraries Group. They 
discuss the potential harm to college and university libraries that may result 
from budget cuts. Citing statistics from the Association of Research Li- 
braries for the period 1974-1979, the\' point out that while ftinds expended 
for librarv' materials rose by 50 percent, the average number of volumes 
acquired rose onlv 9 percent and the total number of periodicals declined 
by 3 percent Inflation raised the cost of periodicals 17.5 percent annually; 
the cost of books rose 11.6 percent annually. 

This difficult economic situation came at a time when libraries were also 
expected to apply new communications and computer technology to im- 
prove operations and ser\ices. Financial pressures have led libraries to 
explore more vigorously the possibilities of resource sharing through in- 
creased interlibran- loans, cooperative acquisitions and cataloging, and the 
use of computerized bibliographic networks. 

24 "A Responsible and Exceptional Performance. Sterling Memorial 
Library^ 1930-1980." Paper presented at the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Sterling Libran% October 10, 1980. The Yak Library Gazette 
55 (Apnl )981)- 145-60 

Haa- discus^ :s design charactenstics of a modern research hbrar>'. He 
analyzes the optimal requirements for designated fiinctions involving the 
collection, staff, and users. He also points out that the transforn'ucion of 
libraries resulting from the introduction of new technologies l^ cosdy and 
not v\ith()ut nsk- Planning the Riturc research librarv' calls for the involve- 
ment of senior academic officers and faculties. 

.\ny person or group contemplating the construction of a new academic 
librar\ should read this paper, which reviews the important philosophic 
and pragmatir considerations that, together, mold the research library 
setting. 

25 "Xenvork-Level Decisions."" In InformaUm Technohgiy: Critical 
Choices for Library Decision Makers, 147-56. Proceedings of the 
Fourth Pittsburgh Conference, School of Library and Information 
Science, Universitx- of Pittsburgh, November 24, 1981. New York: 
Marcel Dekker, 1982 

Haas describes the need for better relationships between librarians and 
those [XTsons who are engaged in planning networks He expresses regret 
that even when tibranans take part in the decision p ocess, "the end result 
ot their participation leaves son^.ething to be desired." Furthermore, he 
describes the contiision that e\,<^ts among undifferentiated networb, na- 
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tional networks, state and regional nervvorli, local and multicampus net- 
works, and subject-oriented networks. 

He calls for a reliable determination of the value of networks and urges 
libraries to take fuller advantage of their network affiliations. Given the 
number and diversit)* of existing network structures, he urges librarians to 
gain a thorough understanding of the capabilirics of new network tech- 
nologies. Without this knowledge, the responsibility for managing library 
networks will be taken over by others. 

This hard-hitting, candid assessment of some deficiencies in librarian 
performance must have created some concern among professional librar- 
ians, especially hbrar)' managers. It is difficult to determine whether it 
stimulated more interest m networking directly, or whether the devel- 
opments that followed were simply m the pipelii.e at the rime. It is clear, 
ho\\e\er, that Haas understood the complexit) of network decision-making 
as well as the organizational and operarional problems that can result from 
planning that does not take into account clearly specified librar\' objecdves 

26. "Compunng in Documentation and Scholarly Research.'' Scie?jce 
215, no. 4534 (February' 12, 1982). 857-61. 

This paper describes how computing and modern communicarions affect 
scholariv research and publication. It provides an excellent overview of 
the process of scholariv communication, along with a sumHiary of systems 
objcct.\es advanced b\ the Narional Enquir\ into Scholariy Communi- 
cation in 1979 

Haas reviews the pressures for change derived from the increasing rate 
and volume of publishing, dissatisfaction among users and providers, and 
administrators' concerns about rising costs. He summanzes the history of 
computer applications in cataloging and indexing, which led to better 
bibliographic control of the litei.ni.re. Computer applicarions to improve 
the publishing process are descrn^d in the context of technologies and 
costs 

Haas makes a most important contribution by discussing ma^or unre- 
solved issues He wiselv considers infor.aation as both a public good and 
a commodity. He suggests that control of informarion is power, but that 
uncoivstrained access is a public good. One of the key issues is the role 
(^f government in the resolution of legal, commercial, and policy issues 
The role of government as a major sponsor and producer of new knowledge 
is idenniied m the context of public pnvate sector tensions related to the 
provision of mform.nion services and products, 'i'he relationship of copy- 
right issues to national information policy is included in his list of unre- 
solved problems 
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This rmclc. -n m\' judgment, represents one of Haas^s most important 
publications, not only because of the scope and nchness of its content 
but also because it appears in an international journal that has a very large 
ai J diverse readership among learned and influential groups. Some of the 
same observations and concepts that appear in more specialized library 
literature consequently seem to have had less influence. 

27 "Networking Developments in the U.S. at the National Lx:vel 
IKSPEL 17 (1983): 200-206. 

Haas reviews the development of Am-ncan library netuorks in the 
context of a wide array of purposes. He points out that, historically, most 
networks were designed to provide computer-based bibliographic services. 
Starting uuh a description of the development of the first large-scale 
automated netxvork (MEDLARS) at the National Librar/ of Medicine in 
1961, he provides n chronicle o* the major svstems that subsequently 
contributed to the provision of libnn' services of benefit to individual 
users as well as societ}' generallv. 

He describes the ongoing eilbrts rc> establish links between difltrent 
C(>mputcr systems to improve information transfer. The eflfarr to develop 
a comprehensive name authorir\' file to facilitate such linkage is descnbed, 
along with a brief xcount of the online public access catalogs that were 
under ujvelopment or in operation This paper serves as an uncomplicated 
review of the highlights of libran^ mo.x nents and developments that can 
be attributed to the v/ise application of nc\ technologies for making library' 
services more efficient and widespread 

28 ^^Librar)' Research Projects in the National and Universin- Context 
in the United States " In Lar^e Lihmies atui Nnv Technological 
Dmlopments^ edited by C. Rudijk, 169-74. Proceedings of a Vm- 
posiiim held on the occasion of the inauguration of the new building 
of the Roy.il Librarv', The Hague. Munich: K.G Saur, 1984. 

Haas descnbes the work of the National Hnquit; -nto Scholarly Com- 
munication and suggests that we need to know more about the work of 
schc^lars in relation to libraries. He presents some examples of research 
fiinded by CLR to better understand rhis relationship. 

He reminds us that scholarship is internationil in nature and that the 
humanities continue ro be central to the well-being of civilization; thus, 
the needs of scholars should be taken into account when examining the 
capabilities of new tcchnolc^gics to improve hbrarv' services. 

ERIC 
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29. 'The Development and Present Program o^'thc Council on Library 
Resources." In New Informatim Technologies and Libraries: Proceed- 
ings of the Advanced Research Workshop organised by the Euro- 
pean Cultural Foundation in Luxembourg, November 1984, to 
assess the Impact of New Information Technologies on Library 
Management, Resources, and Cooperation in Europe and Noah 
America, edited by H. Liebaers, W. J. Haas, and W. E. Biervliet, 
43-49. Dordrecht, Holland: D. Reidel Publishing Company, 1985. 

Haas discusses the historv and programs of the Council on Library 
B^'iources. 

30. ''New Wine, Neu Bottles.'' In Intemnttoml librarianship Today and 
Tomorron- A Festschrift for William /. Webh, compiled by Joseph 
W. Pnce and Mars' S. Price, 53-64. Munich: K.G. Saur, 1985. 

HaasLoncentrateson research librar\ management in relation to changes 
m librar) scmccs. He identifies a long list of topics requiring research and 
points out that libranes have a role to play in the research process He 
catcgonzes the areas for study as (a) the research process in the new 
information setting, (b) user needs, resources, and access, and (c) i"*^*'- 
ographic control. 

Haas suggests thnt technology' and its costs arc tne dnving force to 
achieve new levels of library performance. Participation by librarians in 
the transformation of comentional libraries to modern informa*" n sys- 
tems wall bring more respect to the profession v hin society. Reshaping 
goals and operating methods is required to establish a better system for 
acquiring, stonng, preserMng, and distributing the accumulated printed 
record 

31. "IFLA andCLR, I07M987 IFLA Jouniain. no 3 (1987): 227- 
28 

Haas provides a hst of grants made h\ CLR to I FLA to characterize 
the close relationship between the nvo organizations 

32. ''The Program of the Council on Library- Rescnirces.'' In Us Bib- 
Ixotbeques, tradition et mutation, melanges offcrts a Jean-Piare Clavel 
a Toccasion de son 6Sc annivnsaire , 91-101 Luisanne, Switzerland. 
Bibliothcque cantonale et universit.ure, 1987. 

This report describes the infuience of the C:ouncirs programs on research 
libran de\el()pments It pro\ides a remarkable insight into the transfor 
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mation of librancs that occurred concurrently with three decades of CLR 
history. The diversity of CLR activities should attract the interest of 
nonlibrarians as well as librarians in efforts to extend or improvj library 
and information s\^tems The reader will note that a new program agenda 
will seek to increase the number of individuals who are well qualified to 
plan, lead, and operate academic and research libranes. 

33 "Information Studies, Librarianship, and Professional Leadership." 
BulUnjt of the Medical Library Association 76 (Januarv' 1988): 1-6. 

Haas addresses the need to transform the profession of librananship in 
ftindamcntal ways Pointing out that the profession was first based on an 
academic program one hundred ) -ars ago, he asks, "Can a profession that 
is based on procedures and processes sun'ive m an undisciplined world?'' 

Reflecting on the changes rhat have taken place in univeisities in recent 
years, he . *dicates that libraries have fallen behind in responding to new 
universin- directions and are failing to establish specifications for their own 
fliturc He expresses concern that, despite some technical accomplish- 
ments, there is a mismatch between librari.nship and the specialized world 
of scholarship, research, and teaching. 

Citing the leadership of the Medical Libran Association and the Na- 
tional Librarv' of Medicine in promoting librarv^ education, including rcr- 
tification and continuing education, he suggests that the resulting higher 
standards have become the new norm for this field. 

He identifies the mapr problems that need attention as. ( 1 ) the shortage 
of first-rate candidates for facult}' positions m library schools, (2) the low 
visibility of librarianship and librarv' professional education, (3) ambiguity 
in the definition of "l^oraries" and "iibrarianship," and (4) the paucity' of 
sound research on many impcrtanr topics and the lack of a research 
tradition on which to build. 

Haung made a critical analysis of the problems of professional libran- 
anship, he describes how the profession needs to be strengthened, ex- 
panded, and redefined to include information studies, information science, 
and improved orgaiii?:3non and management of information resounes and 
ser\'ices Importantly, he suggests that a small number of national-level 
librap.' schools with strong faculties might effect needed change more 
readily than the large number of weaker schooL currently in existence. 

As in some of his earlier publications concerned with other library 
problems, Haas provides a higlily sophisticated and credible analysis of a 
set of complex problems, and points the way to findinr, reasonable alter- 
native solutions The assumption of important new responsibihties by 
librarians to engage in the technological and organi/.ational transformation 

er|c ion 
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taking place in our uni\crsitics and information infrastructui is set forth 
clearly as a challenge tor the profession. 

Overview 

This review of Warren J Haas s publications that appeared during the 
past thirt\-ieven years reveals the remarkable progression and scope of his 
libran- interests. More than a quarter of a century ago, he identified the 
need for cooperative librarN' services, including a national system to improve 
bibliographic access to librars' maf^nals. He has stressed persistently the 
importance of preserving collections as well as improving the organization 
and management of libraries He subsequently developed plans and pro 
grams that successfiilly dealt with these problems. These accomplishments 
are reported in other chapters of this book. 

More recently,, he has written about the need ro manage libraries in the 
face of changing institutional and societal information requirements He 
has called attention to fhe need to involve senior officers and facult)' 
members in planning future librar\' operations and services in relation to 
scholarship and education. To achieve a more efficient and responsive 
libran system, he suggests that librarianship and professional education 
need to be upgraded through :cphisticated information studies and more 
comprehensive and critical librar\^ education. 

In short, Iim Haas has recognized important librars' problems, assessed 
their implication:* for service to users, and, through firm but eloquent 
persuasion, offe-ed and delivered manv of the solutions needed. He has 
been attuned to the dynamics for change and, accordingly, has effected 
improvements as a working librarian, librarv' director, and foundation 
president No librarian has done more to assist or improve librarv' services 
U) satisiA' our nationa' information requirements 
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